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ABSTEACT ' ' , 

This study assessed the performance /of first-year 
teach«rs trained through the \S. S/.Office of Education Career 
Opportunities Program (COP) and a ma;^^ched group of first-year 
teachers in the same school. building and grade, but not trained 
tbrougji COP, The study was conducted during the 1974-75 school year 
at 15 sites across the country, which were drawn as a stratified 
sample of the 132 COP projects n.ationwide, A variety of instruments 
were used to obtain a comprehensive picture of the pa^rticipants in 
terms of personal characteristics, attitudes, classroom behavior, and 
impact upon pupils. The results showed tha£< the COP trained teacher 
was more likely to havfe a more positive attitude toward teaching, be 
more socially oriented, have more vj.gof, be more original in thought, 
and receive a higher rating from the principal based on his/her work 
in the classroom. He/she was more supportive of student initiated 
talk and less likely to ask questions soliciting rote responses. The 
children whom the COP-trained teachef taught had a more* positive 
self-concept, their* parents viewed their attitudes toward school more 
positively, andothe children performed better on standardized 
achievement tests. Although many of the differences between 'the COP 
trained and non-COP trained teachers are small, the pattern of . 
differences is clear amd consistent, (A summary of the study is 
included,) (Author) 
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Introduction 
The Career Opportunities Program ^ ^ 

The decade of the 1960s was marked by dramatic shifts in the role 
played by the federal government in' education. Building uDon the • 

i 

limited increase in the federal government's role in the oostr Sputnik 
era, the attention ultimately given to the education of loW-income childt^e 
represented the most significant federal role in^the nation's educa- 
yional history. Primarily through thQ various titles of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, the federal gov^rn- 
ment came to be a major partner along with the states and the local 
school districts. 

The largest section of ESEA^Title I, was orimarily Concerned with 
providing distinct educational services to children. In 1967, with the 
passage of the Education Professions Development Act (EPDA), the federal 
role in the preparation of educational oersonnel took on for the first 
time significant dimensions. Heretofore, there had been only limited 
ac*-.vities through various fellowship and institute training programs, 
and with the then two-year-pld Teachpr Corps. With the oassage of 
EPDA, an instrument was provided which allowed for short- and lopa-term 
training for persons from oaraorofessional s to school suoerintendents, 
as well as for cotliife faculty. 

While the Education Professions Development Act provided for a 
variety of specific activities (in^cluding the extension of thejeacher 
Corps), it also orovided far-reaching and broad general authority, 
notably in Part D, for the establishment of new orograms. The Career 
Opportunities Program, formally begun in 1970, is a oroductv^f that 
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broad authority for there is no mention of it or of any program like 

it in the language of the Education Professions Develoonient Act. In 

that sense, it was the product of the Office of Education rgther than 

of explicitly expressed Congressional intent. 

A number of factors provided background to and imofetus for the 

establishment of the Career Opportunities Program.. Among these were: 

—the perception in the middle and late 196fls of a oresent (and 
growing) teacher shjortage, esoecially in and for schools ser- 
' ving the poor; 

—the recognition that the educational needs of low-income chil- 
• cfren'were not being met by the school s^s then Staffedr^^ 
--the broader sense of the inadeauacv of the v/ays schools in 

qeneral were staffed; 
--the positive experience of the early 1960s with the emoloyment 
of community-Based paraorofessionals, oarticularly in the 
antiooverty oroqram but also in schools; and 
^ —the growing belief that the.then-oresent designs of teacher 
' ' education were inadequate, oarticularly in orenaring teathers 
for the children of the ooor. 

I\ new organizational entity, the Bureau of Educational Personnel 

Development (BEPD),,was established to imolement Various of the oroqrams 

established by the new EPDA. To Don Davies, the first head of BEPD, who 

h«d most recently headed the National Education Association's ^eacher Edu 
cation and Professional Standards Commission, the work of the new Bureau 

was to be based upon a series of clear orecepts and judgments along the 

following lines: 

--Attention was to be focused mainly upon the needs of the. children 
of the DOor, the minorities, the alienated. And, in doing this, 
oriority attention was to be given to efforts desiqned to strength 
the self- and group-identity of these oersons. 
Training oroqrams were to be an instrument of and a catalyst for 
educational change^ The Bureau of Educational Personnel Develoo-^ 
ment was not to be. an agency to orbvide more staff to do the same 
old things in the schools. v 




—A key element in changing the schools was to be found in bringing 
into them new and diffeV^ent persons to olay both old and new roles. 
Relationships j^mong the imoortant institutional oarticioants 
(schools, colleges, communities being served) were to be based . 
upon "parity" or, as BEPD spokesoersons put it, "mutual an^ collab- 
orative decision-making" involving all participants in the educa- 
tional process, "j 

Basically, the Career Oooortunities Program was a program of the 
U.S. Office of Education, which made grants to local school systems with^^ . 
the concurrence of the respective state deoartments of education to pro- 
vide on-the-job training and college education to oaraorofessionals work- 
iY)g in schools serving low- income children. The oartici pants would there- 
by mount a career ladder, earn a baccalaureate degree, and become eligible 
for a teacher's license. The training was provided in the schools bv co- 
operating teachers, suoerviso'ry personnel,' and Career Ooportunities Program 
project staff, while the formal education was provided by a local college 
or university through a subcontract from the local Career Opportunities Pro-"" 
gram project. With increased experience, training^ and education, oartiqi- 
pants were expected both to become better teacher aides and, in most cases, 
to assume greater responsibility and status in the school system. At the 
end of the orogram and with a degree and a teacher's'license having been 
earned, a orocess that usually took about four to five years for a person 
beginning with no previous college experience, the participant was avail- 
able for employment as a full-fledged teacher. ^ 

■ • 

In the seven years of its existence (FY 1969 through FY ^1976), the 
Career Opportunities Program' will have ijivolved over 14,000 oarticipants 



I ' , ' ' ' - •hn:'^ 

Don Davies, "EPDA/ An Inside Perspective," COP Bulletin- , II, 5 (1975). 
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in nearly 150- school districts. 2 pf the participants, 56 percent were 
Blagk, 15 percent Spanish-speaking (four--^ffths of them Chi^cano), three 
percent Native American, and 26 percent white. Foup^fifths were women, 

with nearly 60 percent of them over 35 years of age. Of the 20 percent 

- \ ^ ■ . ■ f 

maJe population,* 60 percent wejre between 25 and 34 years of aije. The 
clustering of men in the lower age group reflects the influence of the 
more than 10 ^percent of the partTcibants who were^Vietnam-era' veteran's. 

With the exception of the Teacher Corps, the Career Opportunities 

• > ' * ' v""- 

.Program was the largest jJrogram of the Education Professions Development* 

y\ct in^ each of its five prime years. In those years, its expenditures 

ranged from $21.6 million to $26.1 million. Over the full seven years 

(FY 1969 through F^Y*1976), th^ toitSl federal expenditure was $129,390,000: 

Although all of the dataware not yet in (the bulk of nearly 150 oro- 

jects concluded during the su^nnel^ of 1975, a few had finished in 1974, 

and the last 12 are scheduled to finish in the suiper of 1976)^ one can 

identify effects upon both individuals arw^ inslsii tut ions. 

It /is always difficult, of course, to assign direct "causal effect 

for change in^complex institutions and social organizations. Clearly, 



2As this document is written (November 1975), a dozen COP orojects are 
in their^last regular year, while a score or so. are completing exten- 
sions of grants^hich formally terminated in June 1975. The overall 
data f/resentedr^re and elsewhere (unless otherwise noted) are derived 
from reports prepared for the U;S. Office of Education by Public Systems, 
Incorporated. The most complete of these was published in 1974 (based 
on data ^llected in 1972, corrected but not updated in 1973). The 
most up-TO-date of the reports, based on a sample study of 36 projects, 
\is dated 1975. 



the Career Opportunitie^s Program was not alone in promoting changes in 
access to higher education, the nature o^the program for, the profes- 
sfonal preparation of *teach.ers, theM'ncreased involvement of^the com- 
munity in schooV matters,, and in the deveTopmeht of more complex staff- 
ing patterns for schools. It was, however, an important force in all^ 
of these areas, more so In 5ome COl^ projects than in other^i more so in 
achievVig one or another of' these goals than others. 

On access to higher education, the Career Opportunities Program 
was part of a broad array of forces, pushing to break the near-monopoly 
of the young, white, middle- and upper-cla^s full-time stud^. "The 
Career Opportunities Program was unique in bringing to the colleges 
large numbers of students' who were 't^lder and also workers. 

Similarly, the Career OppqrtunitTQS Prog ram owa*s\ only one of the 
forces working for changes in teacher ecjucation which would make it 
field-based, more inductive in ci^rricula design, and more heavily 
focused upon demonstrable classroom competency. The special chai^acter 
of COP derived from the fullness of the field base, for the COP oar- 
'ticipants in the colleges' teacher educatidn programs were simultan- 
eously full-time classroom workers. . 

Not only were the Career Opportunities Program particioants both 
warkers in the school and students at the local college or university, 
*they were also members of the community served by the school.* Thus, 
the efforts of the Career Opportunities Program tcrdevelop increased 
commufnity involvement in the school was not alone the wolrk of a lay 
council seeking to play a governance role but, in the. presence of the 
participants, community involvement was at the very essence of each Career 
Opportunities- Program project. J_ 
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The employment of paraprofessionals in schools had oreceded the 
Career Opportunities Progranj, and, during its existence/ extended far 
beyond it; the Career Opportunities Program oartici pants accounted 
for fewer* than five percent of the paraorofessionals in all schools. 5 
What was special and unique about the Career Opportunities Program in 
this regard was the fact that from v their entry into the Career Oooor- 
tuhities Program, participants were engaged in activities directly re- 
lated to p^pil learning (and not shunted off to clerical or^ monitoring 

roles), and that the ,COP design was not a static staff- differentiation 

\# 

\ 

model. Rather, individual particioants. were involved in a career develoo- 
ment design moving from entry-level paraprofessional positions to licensed 
teachers* And as the Career Opportunities Program emohasized the utiliza- 
tion of paraprofessionals in roles of substantial involvement in the teach 
ing/learn^'ng process, it, of necessity (as well as plan), affected the 
activities! of the teachers^ in the classr^poms. And the net result of both 
these sets\)f activities was increased individualization of instruction 
for children. 

COP was designed ^to serve low-income and minority adults. Nearly 
nine-tenths of those enrolled were members of low-income families and 



some seven-tenths were non-white. The continuing shortage of teachers 
with such .backgrounds is seen, for example, in Alaska where ~95 percent 
of the children in the state-operated schools are Native (Aleut, Eskimo, 
or Indian), while 99 percent of the teachers at the start of the COP 



3jorie Lester Mark, "Training and Util izatioij of Paraorofessionals: A 
Study of the Nation's Public School Systems Knrollinq 5,000 or More 
Pupils," Unpublished Dissertation, Graduate School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 1975, op. ,221, 252. 
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project were non-Native^ Similarly, on the Crow and Nbrthern Cheyenne ^ 
/Reservations in Montana, only five of the 210 certif fed* teachers in 1970 - 
were IndianH^At therir conclusion/ the Alaska Career Ooportuni ties Pro- 
gram (run in concert with the Teacher* Corps) will have quintupled thfe 
number of Native teachers ^ while the project serving the Crow and Northern" 
Cheyenne will have increased the number of Indian teachers tenfold. - 
As cbllege students, ^the Career Opportunities Program oarticipants 
y performed with distinction. In most traditional ways, they were "high 

u ' ^ ■ 

risk" college students -- older, no.n-white, long out of school, sometimes 
^ school drODOutSy full-time workers, oersons with family responsibilities. 
At college after college, they more tham heTd their own -- with drooout 
-rates lower and grade -point averages higher than the traditional young, 

r. 

V white, middle- and upper-class full-time students. 

. The graduates of the Career Opportunities Program orojects were 
being hired by local school districts, even at a time of alleged teacher 
glut. While local school districts agreed to do so at the start of the 
project, it is less*this agreement and more such factors as the oersonal 
characteristics of the COP parti ci cants ,^ the quality of perfgrmance of 
the'partici pants (the school districts, of course, have had an oooortunity 
to observe the particioants over the course of their several years in the 
program), and the. role of participants as community residents which account 
for the hiring. , . 
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The effects of individual COP orojects are being assessed in tenns 

• 4 , . 

Of impact both upon institutions and , individuals. All this, of course, 

involves tjie^process of the program. H is, however, to the effect of , ^ 

the Career Opportunities Program after the participants' completion of , 

the program that tl^1s study is dire£t?d. 

# * 



^Each project is required to carry out an overall review of its five years 
of activity. Also, several of the 10 U.S. Office of Education regional 
offices are conducting studies, as are many of the 48 state departments of 
education. The New Careers Training Laboratory. Queens College , has ore- 
pared a history of the Career Opportunities Program, and is collecting 
various program 'materi al s for a final collection of Career Opoorturiities 
Program products. And the Division of Education -Systems Development under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas Carter is conducting an assessment of "lessons 
learned" from the vdrious programs created un'der the authority of the 
Education Professions Development Act, including the Career Opportunities 
Program. The study is under the direction of Dr. Doxie Wilkerson. 
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The Study ^ . - * 

The effect of COP, of course^ was not to emi'with the conclusfon 
of the ^rticipants* enrollment in it. IndeecU only after completion,, 
.that is, when the successful participant had become-a teacher was the 
real test of the program at hand. For only then could one attend to the 
twin set of questions, namely, "What kind of teachers had the COP qrajflu- 
"a'tes become?" and "With what impact* upon children?" It is to this oair 
of questions that a grant awarded by USOE to the New Careers Training 
Laboratory, Queens College, was directed. ^ This report is a record of 
the work carried out under this grant and a report of the findings of 

4 • 

that effort. ^ % - ' 

Ihe proposal called for the evaluation activities to focus uoon 
an investigation of 'the impact of the -COP graduates along three related 
but separate axes. These axes are: 

1. The Person - Vhe behavior of the COP graduate; 

2. The Process - observations of the COP graduates oerformance 
in the classroom; and 1 

3. The Product - the eVfects of the COP' graduates uoon their 
pupils. 

The first axis. The Person , is an examination of personal, demo- 
graphic and teacher training information concerning the oarticinants. 
For the sake pf establishing a basis of comparison, a control grouo of 
beginning, non-COP trained teachers was sdlight at each of the fifteen 
school distrrrfs where the study was conducted. (See Chapter 2, Part B, 
for a description of these sites and how they were se*lected.) They were 
compared with the COP- trained teachers along each of the three axes. 

Q 

t 

SGrant number^ OEG 0-73-2933/1 July 1974 to 30 September 1975. 



^ The second axis, The Process , deals with an investigation of the ways 

that the graduates interrelated v/ith students, supervisors, aj^d parents. 

The major thrust of this component was an investigation of teaching 

techniques, 
ft 

The third axis. The Product , deals with the graduates' impact*upon 
students. The ^instruments used in this axis collected data as to the 

■ ■ ■ ^ 



students' attendance, behavioF.as oerceived by parents, pupils' self-irroge, 
and cognitive development reflected in xstandardized achievemerit tests. 

It is important at the outset to clarify both wfiat this effort is 
and what it is not. It is not a stqdy of the activities, effect, and con- 
sequences of the COP program as a whole; it is a study erf an asoect, al- 
beit an important one, ofXOP. It is not an examination of all COP grad- * 

uates who became teachers.; it is a study of graduates at; 15 selected 

'It t ' ' ' 

projects. As demonstrated below, these 15 can be fairly considered 

as representative of the total COP universe, but they are neither all of 

the projects nor a ranflom sample of all projects nor of all graduates. 

^ I 

The study is limited, furthermore, in the behaviors of the graduates and 
the effects upon* the4r pupils which were actually studied. And, these 
behaviors and effects were studied in a fixed time period, during the ^ 
course of the 1974-75 academic year with a specific cohort of graduates. ^ 
^ These limitations were intrinsic to the design of the evaluation. 

There were additional limitations, discussed more fully below, which were 
a function of the conditions under which the study was conducted. Three 
such constraints merit early mention: participation both school dis- 
tricts and individuals (COP-trained teachers, the "matched" non-COP trained 
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first-year teachers^ and the pupils in the classes Of bath the COP and 
non-COP teachers) was voluntary;v the project was carried out just as 
school districts were struggling to. understand the meaning and carry t** 
out, the intent of the "Buckley Amendment" ;6 there were no funds for 
the employment of personnel onsite at the 15 projects, a condition 
that forced hearvy reliance upon the COP project directors in these 

7 ^ 

locations.' 

These circumstances, recognized, we submit this report convinced 
that its findings provide unique and important da-ta as to COP, both 
for the 15 projects and as a whole. And as a whole, COP was a sub- 
stantial program. There were over 14,000 participants at some 150 ' 
-school districts in 48 states. During its five main .y^ars, FY 1970 % 
through FY 1975, COP was the largest program to bfe designed and imple- 
mented under the authority of the Education Professions Development 
Act, accounting during those years for between a quarter and a third of 
the total EPDA funding. ' . 



^Th'e.full title of the law is "The Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act." 

7 ^ ♦ ^ 

These directors were helpful in ways far beyond any obligation they 

may have had. Indeed, cooperation with our project was beyond their 
already heavy responsibilities. It is no disservice to the level and 
quitlity of this cooperation, however, to note that the absence rff 
site-based project staff was a factor which made more difficult the 
crucial task of data collection. 
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And the COF^ ^Tartici pants represented a significant portion both of 
paraprofessionals attendlng college^^ and of non-whites in] teacher train- 
ing programSc^ The data thus warrant attention in the cj)tlsi deration of 
broader issues of teacher selection and training, education^for the human 
services in general, and* of recurrent or lifelong education. 

+ + + 

The study, then, merits attention beyond that usually attending a ^ 
report on a -federaf program. First of all, the. Career Opportunities Pro- 
gram was both a large and unique effort. Its size has already been des- 
cribed. Its uniqueness is involved in the" participants — low-income 
adults, the majority of whom were non-white; in the field-b,ased teacher 
education design; in (the career ladder/lattice scheme. With increased 
attention to (and questioning of) teacher eciuca^ion^ indeed, of how well 
the schools as a whole are performing, the findings of this study offer 
important data toward the issues ^ot\\ as to who shouly* be selected as 



^Baged on surveys in 1971-72 and,^1972-73 of school districts enrolling 
5,000 or more pupils, Mark reporrs that "a mere 25,394' paraprofessionals, 
less than one-sixth of those under\study, were enrolled [in colleges] . 
Mark, op cit . For our purposes, itys hard to know what to mak« of tjTjs ' ' 
fif^ure, as nearly 40^d of the school 'systems surveyed failed to reol^ to 
the questionnaire and, further, of those who^did return the questionnaire, 
86 are COP projects (but the portion of the 25,394 represented by these is^ 
not revealed). While exact figures are not known, it does'^seem true that 
the 9,000 COP participants during 1971-72 or 1972-73, all of whom were en- 
rolled in colleges, represent a substantial proportion of all paraprofes- 
sionals attending college. / 

^During the COP years, about 70,000 non-whites were enriollW-4n teacher 
training programs. Thus COP's approximately 6,800 non^hites would repre- 
sent close to 1^% of that figure. 
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teachers and how they "should be trained. And, with growing consideration 
jof 1 ifelofig education, the COP experience repi^esents an important body 
of^data, unique^^ to the participants. Finally, notwithstanding the - 
limitations intrinsic to the study, it is one of the few studies to look 
at the effect of a training program for human services in terms of output 
~ that is, the performance of program graduates as pro'fessionals; it is 
further unique in doing so (again recognizing the design. 1 imitations) using 
a "control group." ^ 



- The, Project Plan • 

Backgrg^ind 

The proposal submitted by the New Careers Training Laboratory (NCTL), 
Queens Colleg^, which was the basis of the USOE grant award, proposed a 
sample study of COP graduates as first-year teachers. It offered specific 
ideas as to processes and lines of inquir^^. Given its familiarity with 
the Career Opportunities Program world, NCTL realized from the outset the 
need for involvement at the local COP project level, the need for cover- 
age by the proposed study ticross, all ten USOE regions^ as well as the 
•question of 'the willingness of projects to particioate. Above all, coop- 
eration at the site was crucial. The terms of the grant to the New 
Careers Training Laboratory did not provide for mandatory cooperation by 
COP projects. And, given USOE's relationships with local educational 
agencies, this could not have been the case. Nor, would it have been 
desirable. Cooperation had to be enlisted; and this was a task^with 
two sets of special difficulties. First, with most COP projects 'then 
in their fifth and last year of USOE funding, there-ivere local "winding 
down" problems. Directors were un^er heavy pressure both to achieve 
all their goals, oarticularly gradlation of a maximum number of partici- 
pants, and to carry out the v^fious activities involved in alosing out a 
federal project- At the same time, many directors were naturally concerned 
with their own futures after the end of the project. Finally, some 
school districts, feeling that USOE*s interest in COP must have been limit- 
ed as it had decided not to refund, it, were reluctant to invest local 
resources to assist the NCTL investigation. 

^'-^ . 23 • 



The second series pf issues revolved around the implications of 

the "Buckley AFnendment," which had been rjecantly enacted. Schools 

were beginning to struggle with the problems of implementation of it, 

and the imp,l ic^tions of releasinsf hitherto closely held material . 

request from an 'outside. agency , even (or perhaps especially) one funded 

by USOE, for data about pupils was not always welcomed. Also, many 

districts were facing increasing pressure from groups of organized 

teachers as to studies which required their participation. . Assistance 

from officials at USOE, support of the COP project directors at the 

»- ' " , ^ 

local sites, and intervention by the staff of the NCTL project blunted 

these difficulties, but doing so took time arid, on occasion, set back 

the planned schedule. 
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The 15" Sites 



How the 15 Sites Were Selected 



Following award of the grant, June 1974, the New Careers Training 
Laboratory contacted each of the then-operating COP projects. ^ Direct^ 
contact was made with each project director (see AppexdixA) and with 
the Regional Project Officers in all ten USOE regions. Two criteria 
were set for participation; at least ten COP graduates who were em- 
ployed in the district's schools', and willingness on the pe^rt of the 
director and the district to cooperate. *'By the end of -August, 60 of 
the projects contacted had responded positively, although not all met ' 
the first criterion. 

The* grant application had suggested 15 projects as an approDriate 
number of sites for inclusion in the study. This number would reoresent 
about ten percent of all projects, and it would allow for at least one 
project per USOE region, as well as five additional orojects witfj/soecial 
or particularly desirable characteristics. And it seer^fed to be -a manageable 
number of sites for the evaluation project's staff. 

The process of winnowing down the positive responses to the 15 sites 
finally selected dictated tfje development of strict criteria. The key 
ones were: a prohibition on selecting more than two projects per reaion; the 

need to include projects represeriiinq the various forms of the COP -model (includ 
ing large and small projects, urtW-afrtl rural projects, orojects serving 



'^Actually, a few projects had'completed their fifth and final funded year, 
June 30, 1974. These, too, were contacted, and one of them, Lewiston, Maine, 
was ultimately included in the study grouo. 



differing population groups including Blacks, Spanish-speaking; Native 
Americans, and whites);' and the project's own ^s'essment of ^he abiljty 
of the local site to provide the -necessary assistance. All 15 of the 
projects thus selected agreed to partfcipate; b^ore work got underway, 
however, the ^irector af the initially selected project in USOE Region 
VIII resigned, and given the importance of project director cooperation, 
that site was replaced by the COP project in Helena, Montana. Thus, ithe 



15 sites which participated were: 



1. 


Miami , Florida t 


8. 


Tempe, Arizona 


2. 


Richmond, Virginia 


9. 


Helena, Montana 


3. 


Gary, Indiana 


10. 


Tacoma, Washington 


4/ 


Grand Rapids , ^Michigan 


11. 


Chi pi ey*. Florida 


5. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


12. 


Lewis ton, Maine 


6. 


San Antonio, Texas 


13. 


Newark, New Jersey 


7. 


Los Angeles, California 


14. 


Seattle, Washington 



J 



15. New Orleans, Louisiana 



After the, sites were selected, all 15 project directors received 
letters and statements of expected responsibilities 'of both the New 
Careers Training Laboratory research team ^s well as the local education 
agency. (See Appendix B.) In addition, each project direcior was asked 
to attend a meeting (Kick Off Meeting In (Chicago - K.O.M.I.C.), which . 
took place September 30, 1974, prior to any site visitations by project 
staff. Inquiries by project directors had made it apparent to the research 
team that an early meeting was necessary. 

r 

•2G 



The meeting was fruitful and accomplished the following: face-to- 
face meetings between the prpject directors and the complete NCTL team in 
which the "researcher assigned to each of the sites was identified; , a 
briefing and complete outline of the anticipated project; ' based upon a 
review of each sc|iool Mi^ndar, tentative visitation schedules were«e§- 
tablishedj and identification of dVffefences in classroom situations/* 
the use of standardized achievement tests, and probable teacher attitudes. 
Additionally, the nfeeting. triggered a reassessment of the instrumentation 
to be used an|J as a result of a specific request from one of ^ the directors, 
the parent questionnaire developed by the research team waS scheduled fdr 
additional field test. The meeting's agenda and list of participants are 
enclosed (Appendix C). * ^ 
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How Representative Were the IS^Sit^s? 

It could be suggested that a study of COP graduates as teachers should 
require a random selection of graduates from among all graduates employed 
as -teachers, in order to be ass^ured that those studied are truly representa- 
tive of the total universe. The. problems of cef§ts and logistics — the 
likelihood that Such a- sampling would produce subjects at a high percentage 
of the 132 sites —would have been enormous, to say nothing of local school 
district prerogatives with the need to obtain permission to carry put a 
study in'the various local schopl d-istricts. A different mechanism was 
requirech in order to select those to be studied. For the purpose of making 

th^ study. feasible in terms of cos'ts and logistics, a minimum of ten grad- 
' ' \ ■ * 



uafSs empl oyed in the school district was set as one criterion, Ahd, 

0 ' 

second, the district itself had to b6 willing to allow the sITudy to be. 

conducted and to provide the necessary cooperation. And, for reasons re- 

lating to OE*s structure, it was felt desirable to include at least one 

♦ 

project from each of the ten OE regions. 

^The subjects, then, were COP graduates employed in 15 school districts 
across the country. The graduates are not a random sample of all graduajtes', 
and* the p^rojects from which they graduated are not a^'random sample of all 

projects. It is thus important to consider""|he extent that the participants 

. ^ . ■ 

resemble the universe of COP participants, and the extent to which the 15 
projects resemble the universe of COP projects. 



2 

It would be better, of course, to compare the participants in the study to 
the universe of all graduates hired by local school districts or even grad- 
uates as a whole, but such data are not available. There are data on a 
sample of graduates collected in 1975 and for all graduates as of 1972. How- 
ever, as the chart below suggests, the universe of graduates does not signifi 
cantly differ from the universe of enrollees, using either the total universe 
as of September 1972 or the samole of March 1, 1975. 
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Table II - 1 



Selected Characteristics of COP Participants and Graduates 



Low-income background 

,' ' 

Residents of .low-income 
copnun^i-ty. , 

, -'"'"'V . 

Veterans 

Male 
Female 



As of March 1. 1975* As o? September 1972* * 



Total 



Totjal^ 



Participants Graduates Participants* ** Graduates**** 

NA 



90% 

93% 

10^ 

21% 
79% 



89^ 

95% 

15% 

23% 
77% 



8^% 

76% 

13% 

24% 
76% 



86% ' 

/ 

13%: 

12i 
88% 



Black 

Chicano 

Puerto Rican 

American Indian 

White 

Other 

19-24 Years 
25-34 Years 
35-44 Years 
45-59 Years * 
60+ Years 



51% 
12% 

4% 

5% 
25% 

2% ■ 

7% 
36% 
29% 
17% 

1% 



52% 
11% 
4% 
1% 
32% 
1% 

3% 
36% 
29% 
24% 

1% 



54% 
10% 

3% 

.3% 
24% ^ 



55% 



2% 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



15% 



30% 

NA 
NA • 
NA 

NA 



*Based on information from 36 of the then-operating 132 projects, as collected 
by Public Systems^ Inc., under a subcontract from Rutgers" University, as part 
of a gramt from AJSOE. 

**Data collected are as of September 1972, subsequently corrected but not up- 
dated during 1973 and published in 1974 by Public Systems, Inc. 



ERIC ***13,477 totals participants. 
****536 graduates. 
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For only then is it possible to know the extent to which the findings 
may be considered applicable not only for the 15 projects stqflied but 
for the entire universe of COP projects. 

An examination of participants by sex, veteran status,* etlijiicity , 
community residence, and prior credits brought to the program, yields 
the following comparisons: 

Table II - 2 

Selected Characteristics of q6p Participants 
and 15 Projects' /Participants 

^ W At 

Total COP 

Participants* Total COP 15 Projects' 
(Sample, of 36 Projects) Participants* * Participants 



Percent Female 


79% 


76% 


79% 




Percent Male 


21% 


24% 


21% 




Percent Vietnam-era Veterans 


10% 


13% 


13% 




Percent Black 


51% 


54% 


61% ■ 




Percent Chicano 


12% 


10% 


13% 




Percent Puerto Rican 


4« 


3% 


1% 




Percent American Indian 


5«' 


3% 


5% 




Percent White 


25% 


24% 


. 14% 




Pei^nt Other 


2% 


2% 


2% 




Percent Comniunity Residents 


93% ' • 


76% 


79% 




Average Prior Credits Per 
Participant 


NA 


15 


14 





*As of March 1, 1975. 

**As of September 30, 1972. 
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The participants of the 15 projects in this study are proportionately 
almost identical with the total COP universe as to sex, veteran status, 
community residence, and prior credits brpught to the program/^ The par- 
ticipants in the 15 projects are significantly more non-white. 

The projects , when studied from the standpoint of the sources of 

r 

participants and various features relating to academic credits earned by ^ 
participants while in th-e program, jfey be compared as follows: 



Table II 



Selected Characteristics of College Programs for Total 
COP Participants and 15 Projects' Participants* -" 



Total COP Participants 15 Project Participants 



Percent Participants Recruited 
from Four Federal Programs** 

Credits Earned in Program 

Average Current^ 

Average Current Released Time 

Average Practicum 

Average Total 



63% 

8 
5 
5 

28 



*As of September 30, 1972. 

**ESEA I, Head Start, Follow-Through, Model Cities 



71% 

10 
5 
3 

29 



3where data as to the total COP participant universe differ, we feel that 
those for 1972 are more reliable as they are based upon a study of the full 
COP population, while those for 1975 are based upon 36 orojects (of 132 
surveyed) which responded to requests' for information from Public Systems., Inc. 
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While not quite as similar as the participants, the 15 projects in 
the study closely resemble the total universe of 132 COP projects when 
compared on these bases. They are nearly identical in regard to the 
college programs as reflected by the number of college credits acquired. 
Concern over the variance as to the recruitment sources of the partici- 
pants is mitigated by the evidence (Table II - 2) of close similarity 
of individual characteristics. 



+ + + + 



While the projects included in this study and the graduates employed 
by their school districts, who are the objects of this study, were not 
selected on a statistically randomizjed basis, but, rather, are a stratified 
sample, both the projects and the graduates employed ar^e a fair sample of 
the total COP universe. These data which follow can b^ seen (with under- 
standing of how the projects and the graduates were selected and how the 
data were collected) as applicable to the total COP wii verse. 
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The Instruments 

Axis 1 - The Person 

Central to Jthfi evaluation process was^-the selection^of a control 
■group of non-COP- trained first-year teachers at each school where COP- 
trained teachers were employed.^ COP-trained teachers and their non-COP 



trained teacher counterparts were then "matched" as tOr>certain predeter-^^^ 
mined characteristics (e.g.*, first-year teachers, in the same school, 
teaching at the same grade level s).>^ 

To broaden the comparisons, a questionnaire was distributed to both 
the COP-trained and non-COP trained participants. This instrument was 
designed to elicit specific personal information about each teacher (age, 
sex, ethnicity), information concerning professional preparation, as well 
as information concerning class size and the ethnicity of their pupils. 
Information gathered from this questionnaire is presented in Chaoter ifV, , 
"The Findings," Part A (see Appendix D for a copy of this and other iT^stru- 
ments used in the study). 

In addition, we sought information as to teacher attitudes. Here 
three standardized measurement^nstruments were used — the Gordon Inventory, 
the Gordon Profile, and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. These 

# 

were used to test the significance of the following Null Hypotheses: 




^In GaVjr, Indiana, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, ;^ere were no first-year 
teachers otherihan the COP-trained teachers; thi\^, they could not pro- 
vide "matches." In some other schools, which coulid not provide a number 
of first-year non-COP trained teachers equal to the number of COP-trgined 
teachers, -as many "matches" as available were used. 
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There will be no significant difference in the COP- 
trained teachers' responses to an inventory measuring 
personal characteristics and the non-COP trained 
teachers' responses to an inventory measuring personal, 
characteristics. 

There will be no significant difference in the COP- 
trai'ned teachers' responses to a survey measuring 
their attitudes toward aspects of schooling and the • 
non-COP trained teachers' responses to a survey 
measuring their attitude toward aspects of schooling 

The relatively limited amount of research on the tonic of nersonality 

characteristics of "good" teachers indicates that some traits can be related 

to teacher effectiveness. Clark and Gowan and ^owan have found nositivjet 

correlations in the areas of Objectivity, Aqreeableness (Friendliness). Cooo- 

erativeness (Personal Relations), and Emotional Stability. Leeds found 

that teachers who qet along well with ouoils tend to be coooerative, friendly, 
♦ 

objective, and emotionally stable and to evidence sociability and social as- 

cendancy.' Both Leeds and Washburne and Heil found that fearfulness and sub- 

8 9 

missivpness were characteristics of less effective teachers. ' v;i;.f 

As Ryans has 'stated the issue, "to anyone concerned with teachina, the 
desirability of attemoting to understand motivational background as revealed 
in teachers' ooinions about school -related matters is self-evident. 



^E.J. CTark, "The Mental Health of Elementary Teachers as Measured by tfiie 
Guilford-Martin Personality Battery," A Paper Read at the National Council 
on Measurements Used in Education, Atlantic City, N.J., March 1970.., 

^J.C. Gowan and Mary S.'^Gowan, "The Guil ford-Zimmerman and the Californiia 
Psychological Inventory in the Measurement of Teaching Candidates," Cal ifornia 
Journal of Educational Research, VI (1955), pp. 35-37. 

— ^ \i ' 

^C.H. Leeds, "Teacher Attitudes and tTemperament as a Measure of Teacher- 
Pupil Rapport," Journal of Applied Psychology , XL (1956), pp. 333-337. 

^Ibid. 



^C. Washburne and L.M. Heil, "What Characteristics of Teachers Affect 
Children's Growth?", School Review , LXVIII (1960), pp. 420-428. 

3G 
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He also found that "...superior teachers were significantly (beyond .01 
lev61) more favorable in their opinions of pupils than were the low 
teachers. "10 

These findings resulted fr'om the use of several instruments which 
were too lengthy for use in this study. Instead, brief, easily administered 
instruments have been selected which measure essentially the same character- 
istics covered in the above mentioned studies. These are the Gordon Personal 
Profile and Inventory. 

Although we believe it to be axiomatic that teachers' attitudes are 
related to the quality of their teaching, and although numerous studies 
have been made of teacher attitudes (the instrument most commonly employed 
for this measurement being the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory), . - 
there has been virtually no change in relevant research ^ince Stern's 1963 
statement that "direct evidence on this point is surprisingly meager. "^ 

To measure these attitudes, we have employed the most widely used 
instrumerrtr namely, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). The 
-MT^I "..:is designed to measure those attitudes of a teacher which, pre- 
^dict how well he (sic ) will get along with Dupils in interpersonal rela- 
tionships and, indirectly, how well satisfied he will be with teaching as 
a\vocation."'^'" 



lOoavid G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, D.C., 1960)j. 
11 1 

George G. Stern^ "Measuring Non-Cognitive Variables in Research on 
Teacning" in N.L. Gage (ed.). Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago, 
1963)) . 

12 

W.W. Cook, et al^. , The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (New York, 
1951). 
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Axis 2 - The Process 

The observation of teachers in the classroom was the second major 
area of inquiry. Classroom observation has been the basis for many 
Studies attempting to determine what constitutes effective teaching be- 
havior. Despite the amount of work which has been done in this area, 
according to Rosenshine and Furst, "At present. .. [there] can only be 
guesses about what is good, true and beautiful in classrooms research 
in this area has barely begun. jp other words^ despite the attention 
devoted to this vital aspect of teacher performance, it is difficult to 
disagree with Marsh and Wilder^'s statement that ""No simple, , specif ic, > 
observable teacher act has yet been found whose frequency or percentage 
of occurence is invariably [and] significantly correilated with student 
achievement. The current uncertain status of the research virtually 
assures agreement with McNeil and Popham's assertion that' "effective 
teaching cannot be proven by the presence or absenrp of any instructional 
variable. ^ ^ . 



^^Barok Rosenshine and Norma Furst, "The Use of Direct Observation to 
Study Teaching" in Robert M.W. Travers (ed.). Second Handbook of Research 
on Teaching (Chicago, 1973). 

14 

J.E. Marsh and E.W. Wilder, "Identifying the Effective Instructor: I A 
Review^^pf Quantitative Studies, 1940-1954," Research Bulletin, No. Af'PTRC- 
TR-54-4^, USAF Personnel Training Research Center, San Antonio, Texa^, 

1954. I 

i 

15 

John D. McNeil and W. James Popham in Travers, op cit . ' 

! 
I 
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It seemed, nevertheless, incumbent upon us to make observations of 
the actual teaching performance of COP-trained and control group teachers 
and to report on those aspects of their behavior which the research at 
least suggests measures qualitative differences. And, although there is 
no definitive evidence that particular teacher behaviors lead to oarticu- 
lar and significant pupil gains; the limited evidence available does provide 
some direction, 

A great number of studies of teacher effectiveness have been conducted 

through means of classroom observation.-^^. Flanders and Simon sumrrprize the 

data asserting that": 

It can now he stated with fairly high confidence that 
the percentage of teachers' statements that made use 
of ideas and opinions previously expressed by pupils" - 
is directly related to average class scores on atti- 
tude scales of teacher attractiveness, liking the 
teacher, etc., as well as to average achievement 
scores adjusted for initial ability? (Emphasis in 
the original Jjy 

They further note a study of verbal interaction in high 'school classes 
which found that "the high-achieving classes differed^from the low-achieving 
classes by having more responsive teacher behavior, less teacher talk, and 

more extended pupil'talk "^^ While Flanders and Simon focus on verbal 

classroom interaction, other authors have identified additional areas ; 



Comprehensive sources for reviews of these studies are Gage, op cit. , 
and Travers, 0£ cvt* . 

■^^Ned A. Flanders {and A. Simon, "Teacher Effectiveness" in R.L, EbeT (ed.)^ 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York, 1969). ' 

18 ^ * 
N.E- Furst, "The Multiple Languages of the Classroom: A Further Analysis 

arid Synthesis of Meanings Communicated in High School Teaching," Doctoral 

Dissertation, Terrmle University, 1967. 
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In their review of the literature relevant to the affective dimensions 
^1 learning, Kahn and Weiss have identified four categories of teacher 
behavijw: which "have been shown to be favorably associated with students' 
school achievement. They identify these categories as Enthusiasm, Use 
of Student Ideas and General Indirectness, Criticism, and Probing. 1^ 

Three types of instruments are used to observe classroom performance. 
These are category systems, sign systems, and rating scales. A category 
system is one in which an event is recorded each time it occurs; a sign 
system is one in which an event is recorded only once if it occurs during 
a specified time period; a rating scale requires a single rating on each 
variable at the end of the observation period^ Both category and sign 
systems are, in essence, counting systems^designed to make cTassroom ob- 
servation more objective, hence less susceptible to subjective distortion, 
than that achieved through the use of rating scales. 

With more than a hundred different observatio.n instruments from 
which to choose, it seemed most reasonable to select the one whl^tkJs both 
widely used and designed to measure that aspect of teacher oerformance w^ich 
we have determined is more important for our study. Because of the evidence 
that teacher use of student ideas contributes to improved pupil performance, 
we have chosen to focus on this particular aspect of teacher behavior for 
this study. The most widely used observational system is the Flanders 
Interactional Analysis instrument. It is widely recognized as providing an 
accurate measure of classroom interaction, particularly as regards the di- 
itiensions of direct and indirect teacher behavior. 



19s 

-B. Kahn and Joel Weiss, "The Teaching of Affective Responses" ri 
TraverSi op cit . 
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Although the evidence Is certainly not conclusive, it does point in 
the direction of a significant relationship between teacher indirectness 
— measurable with the Flanders instrument — • and sjudent^ achievement. 
'Flanders himself reports a clear relationshipr between teacher indirectness 
and achievement tn social studies and math, with "liking teacher more" as 
an intervening variable. 20 LaShies reports a significant, positive rela- 
tionship between teachers' indirectness and student achievement in biology. 
:And, Power reports a significant, positive relationship between teacher in- 
directness and pupil achievement in math for'grades.l to 3.^^ 

Not all classroom settings, however, lend themselves to the use of the 
Flanders instrument;;, classrooms, for instance, in which individual or small 
group work is going on and the teacher engages in only very limited Inter- 
action with the pupils. Since we anticipated"" encountering such situations 
we also utilised a second observation instrument, the Ryans Classroom 
Observation Record. 




20Ned.' A Flanders and Greta Morine, "Some Relationships Among Teacher 
Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement" in Briddle and Ellena (eds.). 
Contemporary Research on Teacher Education (New Yoifk, 1964). 

'■^W.A. LaShies, The Use-of Interaction Analysis in BSCS Laboratory 

Block Classrooms," Journal of Teacher Education , XVIII (1967), pp. 439-446. 

22e.R. Poweil , "Teacher Behavior and Pupil Achievement," A Paper Rejd 
at theAERA Annual Meeting, 1968. 



The Ryans Classroom Observation Record was chosen for the following 
reasons : 

—the factors which this instrument measflres are strongly 
related to the variables, of teacher behavior which the 
research establishes as being related to pupil achieve- 
ment; 

—Ryans and his staff obtained inter-observer reliability 

correlations of between .8 and .9; and 
—the use of the instrument can be learned in a brief time. 

The Flanders and Ryans instruments were used to test the significance 

of the following Null Hypothesis: . 

There will be no significant differences in the 
behavior of teachers ^nd pupils in the classroom 
of COP-trained teachers as compared with the class- 
rooms of non-COP trained teachers as measured by 
the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories and 
the Ryans Observation .Record. 

Further to support our investigation of the second axis, the original 
project plan was to solicit judgments of the graduates' work by their peers, 
supervisors, principals, oarents, pupils, and paraprofessionals wfth whom 
the teachers worked. Discussions with -site personnel and a review of re- 
search literature dealing with this area indicated, however, that it would 
be consistent with research findings to limit this facet of the inquiry to 
school supervisory personnel, pupils, and parents. 

the instruments used in dealing with this aspect of ttie second axis 

are: 

The Principal/Supervisor Rating Sheet - This instrument was developed 
by New Carpers Training Laboratory staff. It consists of 40 items for which 
the teacher is to be rated by the rater in comparison with other first-year 
teachers known by .the rater. The Principal/Supervisor Rating Sheet was 
used to test the significance of the following Null Nypothesis: 
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There will be no significant difference in the 
Principal/Supervisor's perception of the behavior 
of COP-trained teathers as measured by specific 
categories of behavior and the Principal/Supervi- o 
sor's perceptions of the behavior of non-COP trained 
teachers as measured by the same, specific categories' 
of behavior. , 

The logic of measuring pupil attitudes toward schjool is clearly expressed 
by Tlanders, " A suitable learning environment is said to exist when stu- 
dents are int^erested in coming to class, look forward optimistically to the 
work involved, and obtain a sense of satisfaction from participating, espe- 
cially in terms of self-respect and self-confidence." He goes on to say that 
"it follows that students' attitudes toward the learning environment will be 
an important indicator of the suitei^rility of the environment for them."^*' 

We chose to approach the question of student attitudes thrpugh the 
measurement of parent perceptions of their attitudes and learning in the 
belief that pupil attitudes are frequently translated into behaviors ob- 
servable by parents- The Parent Questionnaire utilized was developed 
by New Careers Training Laboratory and field tested in four schools in 
Providence, Rhode Island. This preliminary work identified the items for 
which response patterns differed between parents. 

, This questionnaire was used to test the significance of the following 

f ' 
Null Hypothesis: 

There will be^no significant difference in the perceptions 
of the parents of students in classes taught by COP-trained 
teachers and the perceptions of the parents of students in • 
classes taught by the non-COP trained teachers as measured 
by specific indices of student behavior. 



anders and Simon, od cit. 



'24school districts' concern regarding direct questioning of puoils would 
have made it impossible to survey, the students themselves at two-thirds 
of the sites. 
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The basic question which immediately confronts the investigator of 
pupil attitudes is whether they can be positively correlat^/iftth cogni- 
tive achievement, and the current evidence on this issue is far from 
definitive. 'Several studies have indicated that correlations between 
attitudes and achievement reflect the fact that those pupils who achieve 
well in school have more, positive feelings about it, while other studies, 
however, report nonsignificant relationships between school -related atti- 
tudes and performance. 2^ Nevertheless, common sense still dictates that 
pupils with positive attitudes toward school will, in the long run, achieve 
more than pupils with less positive attitudes. If teachers are able to 
foster more positive attitudes: toward school in their pupils, these pupils 
should gain more from their entire school experience, even though these 
gains may not be immediately evident. 



^^Kahn and Weiss, op cit. 
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Axis 3 - The Product 

The third axis deals with the COP graduates^ impact upon the / 
stud^ts themselves. 

There has been surprisingly little research on the effect of schooling 
on the self-concept of children. While many educators express concern 
about this c\t^cal aspect of the child's development, interest in it has 
generally been subordinated to a focus on cognitive development. In fact, 
improvement in self -concept does not even rate an index entry in either of 
the Handbooks of Research on Teaching . 

Consideration of improved self-concept as^ valid goal of education 
raises two separate questions: first is whether improvement in self-concept 
is a valid educational. goal , independent of cognitive gains. Whether one 
responds affirmatively to the first question is a value issue, one to which 
the staff of this evaluation would respond affirmatively. The research 
group believes that improved self-concept, independent of any other educa- 
tional objective, is, indeed, a valid goal of the schools. And this belief 
is adequate for us to undertake to investigate whether COP-trained teachers 
differ from traditionally trained teachers in achieving this goal. 

Examination* of this variable is further warranted on the basis of ' 
the limited evidence available on the relationship between cognitive 
gains and improvement in self-concept. Staines has reported that in classes 
in which improved self-concept was a major goal, both experimental and 
control classes made about the same gains in English and math, as measured 



2^Gage, op cit. , Travers, op cit. 
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\|by standardized tests* while significant positive gains were made in 
^ c? PWpil self-concept in the experimental classes. It has been stated 



ei^fewhere that in studlent-centered classes, "factual and curriqular 
learning is roughly equal to the learning in conventional classes. 
Some studies report slightly more, some slightly less. The student- 
centered group shows gains significantly greater than the conventional 
class in personal adjustment, in self-initiated curricular learning,, in 
creativity, in self-responsibility. "^^ While the evidence does not 
clearly support the view that improved self-concept leads directly to 

0 

greater cognitive growth, it does support the view that emphasis on im- 
proved self-concept does not interfere with cognitive growth. 

Additional evidence, moreover, begins to demonstrate a relationship 
between personality factors and achievement. Lanning and Robbins, for 
example, looked for fJctors which may produce underachievement. They 
identified "poor self-concept originating in poor family relations" as 
one of these factors. Kim has similarly related interpersonal and 
emotional factors to achievement. Johnson reporl^s^that positi vessel f 
attitudes have been shown to influence achievement^ as wel\ as personal 
adjustment and acceptante of other individuals. 



9?- 



^^J.S. Stiiines, "The Self-Picture as a Factor in the Classroom", British 
Journal of Educational Psychology , XXVIII (1958), pp. 97-111. 

^^Carl Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston, 1961). 

29f. Lanning and R. Robbins, "Gifted Underachiever," School Review , LXI 
(1951), pp. 472-480. 

30y.H. Kim. "The Factor Structure of Social Maturity and Its Relation to 
Intelligence and Achievement," Dissertation Abstracts (Ann Arbor, 1968), 
4002-A. 

^^D.W. Johnson, Reaching Out: Interpersonal Effects and Self-Actualization 
^ (Englewood Cliffs, 1972). ' 
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Despite 'increasing interest in this area, we are not faced with a 
wide choice of instruments with which to gather data. In fact, only one 
.instrument currently available — the Piers-Harris Childjcerr^ Self-Con- 
cept Scale — meets the necessary criteria. 

The Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale was used to test the significance 

of the following Null Hypothesis: 

There will be no significant difference in the attitudes 
toward self of students in COP-trained teachers' class- 
rooms and those of students in non-COP trained teachers* 
classrooms, as measured by scores obtained on the Piers- 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. 

Another aspect, of the impact of the COP graduate is upon the pupil?' 
affective development. However, the unwillingness of school systems to 
allow access to certain pupil information due both to increasinq sensitivity 
as to pupil records and concern regarding the meaning of . the "Buckley 
Amendment" meant that we could not directly measure affective domain growth. 

We were able to assess cognitive growth. While it would have been 
most desirable to administer a single set of instruments assessing cognitive 
achievement to all pupils, school system lobulations prevented 'doing so. 
Thus, analys.is of pre- and post-test achievement scores of district ad- 
ministered tests is used to test the significance of the following Null 
Hypothesis: 

• 

There wilT'be no significant difference in the 
achievement growth of students of COP-trained 
teachers and the achievement growth of students 
of non-COP trained teachers. 

A final facet of the inquiry on the impact of the COP graduate upon 

the students was to collect data on pupil ^absences and disciplinary refer-" 

rals. ^'The effects of extensive absence hamper the child's educational 
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progress and keeping up with peers^ and reinforce negative attitudes 
toward school. Extensive absence also often reflects negative attitudes 
toward school. In addition, schools are budgeted and/or reimbursed on 
the basis of the numbers of pupils in attendance.. Thus, attendance is 
of great importance to the school *districts. Even more important, how- 
ever-, is the slowly accumulating evidence that attendance is related to 
achievement. 32 Attendance records for gupils in the classrooms o'f both 
the COP- and non-COP trained teachers were made available by the local' 
school districts. , 

For the learning process to occur, there must be some discipline 
and effective management of class problems. Discipline problems reflect 
pupil attitudes toward the school, the performance and attitudes of the 
classroom teacher, and the ability of a teacher to create an atmosphere 
for learning. Discipline problems may be viewed as indicators of pupil 
dissatisfaction with the educational process. A^decrease in disciplinary 
problems reflects favorably on the teacher. A diminution of disciplinary 
problems because of greater teacher skill and improved pupil rapport is 
generally viewed as a significant program outcome. An NCTL-developed 
Pupil Activity Data Sheet provided for recording of discipline referrals, 
as well as for the attendance data referred to above. 

+ + + + 

In summary, the study design incorporates the use of a variety of 
instruments addressing the issue of what kind of teacher is the COP grad- 
uate from several differing perspectives. In effect, it is i "Rashomon'" 
approach, .bel ieving that a "truer" picture is obtainable from multiple lenses. 
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32 

David E. Wiley and Annegret Harnischfeger, "Explosion of a Myth: Quantity 
of Schooling and Exposure to Instruction," Educational Researcher (April 1974), 
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• Third Party .Evalyiation - 

The grantj^rom the U.S. Office of Education to the New Careers 

Training Laboratory stipulated 4fhat a third party evaluator be engaged. 

Although the seleQtion of the third party evaluator was Originally 

scheduled td-fee completed 6y September 30, 1974, delays in form clearance 

resulted in the actual requests for a proposal from interested third par- 

» 

ty e)7aluators being sent on September 27, 1974, with a request for their 
return on Ocfjstier 25, 1974. The requests were sent to every individual 
appearing jon a iHst of program auditors made available to the team by 
the u'TST Office of Education Program Officer. In addition, the proposal 
was sent to other individuals known to various members of the research 
team. In all, 27 requests for proposals were solicited and six proposals 
were submitted. Two outside university readers were contracted to read 
the proposals and make recommendations. Their report was available on 
November 5, 1974. From this process, Mr. Leonard Granick was selected 
as third party auditor. 

Regular meetings were held with Mr. Granick and all the necessary 
plans and files were made available to him. In addition, he made visits 
to four of the sites. His reports are attached (Apoendix ,E) . 
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The 15 COP Projects 

Individual Characteristics 

In their five years of operation, the 15 COP projects enrolled 
total of 2,060 participants,^ ranging from 30 to 317 per project, wltll^:-^.,. 
an average of 137. Of this total, 918 (45%) were enrc^tled at the tfrtie of ' 
this study. Current enrollment ranged from 0^ td 175, with an average^^ 
of 63 students per project. • 

At the time of the NCTL study, 384 COP graduates were employed in 
professional capacities in the 15 school systems: 368 (96%) as teachers 

and 16 (4%) in non-teaching professfonal capacities. Of the 368 teachers, 

I 

318 (86%) were assigned to grades K through 12 and 50 (14%) were in other 

teaching capacities. Employed teach^irs^t grades K-^ numbered 282 (76%) 

and all 15 projects employed COP graduates in these grades. In nine of, 

the projefcts, 32 (9%) taught junior high school (grades J? and 8), while 

four (1%) COP graduates were teachers in high school (grades 9 through 12)*. 

t 

Of the 50, graduates in other teaching capacities, 29 were special educa- 
t ion .teachers ; 13, were early childhood education teachers; four were 
Adult Basic Education teachers; two were bilingual teachers; and two 
were substitute teachers. 



^Note that the data here and in subsequent sections were collected as 
part of the present project during the 1974-75 grant year. The data in 
Chapter II, Part B, as noted there, were collected in September 1972 and 
March 1975, and are not strictly comparable with the data fifesented here. 

The Lewiston (Maine) project completed its five funded years at the end 
of 1973-74 school year. The other projects, except Newark, were in their 
fifth and last funded year in 1974-75; Newark was in its fourth funded 
year. - ✓ 
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The 16 non-teaching professionals, reported by eight projects, 
included three librarians, three occupational specialists, two adminis- 
trators, two social workers, and one each of the following: Assistant 
COP Director, Student Advisor-Alternative Education, Home-School Coordi- 
nator, Teacher Corps-Community Coordinator, Community-School Director, 
and Mobile Reading Unit Coordinator. 

Table III - 1 

Distribution of Graduates Employed by 15 Projects' School District 

(Total Graduates Employed = 384) 



Number 

Percent 

Number of 
Districts 



282 
73% 

15 



32 

8% 



4 

1% 



29 



13 

3% 



4 ■ 
1% 



4 

1% 



16 

4% 

8 



K-6 7-8 Special Pre-K 

Ed 



ABE Other Non- 
Teaching Teaching 
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The following table represents COP participants at the 15 sites 
during the program's duration, present COP participants at the time 
of this survey (Fall 1974), and COP participants^^em^^ in the school 
Systems in teaching or other professional capacities at each site. 
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Eleven of the 15 projects reported 65'acldtfional graduates employed 
in other school systems: 49 (75%) as teachers and 16 (25%) as non-teaching 
professionals* Thirty-four COP graduates were reported by 11 projects 
as working in fields other than education. ^ 

Ninety-three (24%) of the 384 COP graduates employed in the 15 school 
systems were taking graduate- level courses; 66 (71%) of these were enrolled 
in degree programs. Two COP graduates had already received their M.A. 
degrees. 

The follovying table represents employment of COP graduates and the 
number enrolled in graduate degree programs- 
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Both present (1974-75) COP participants and COP graduates employed 
by the school systeijis of the 15 projects as teachers were 17 percent mal 
and 83 percent female. The same ratio existed for COP graduates in non- 
teaching capacities. 

Veterans comprised ten percent of present COP participants, 11 per- 
cent of the COP graduates empTdyed as teachers in^the school systems, 
and 31 percent of the COP graduates employed in non-teaching capacities. 

A majority of the 15 project COP participants (71%) were Blacks 
Fourteen percent were Spanish-surnamed, 12 percent "Other," two percent 
American Indian and 0.08 percent were Oriental. The COP graduates em- 
ployed as teachers /in the school systems were 66 percent Black, 14 per- 
cent "Other," 11 percent Spanish-surnamed, eight percent American Indian 

r 

and 0.01 percent Oriental. ^Those graduates employed in non-teaching 
capacities in these school systems were 75 percent Black and 13 percent 
"Other." American Indians and graduates of Spanish-surname each made 
up six percent df this group. 

The largest age group of present COP parti cipatns was 31-40 .(37%), 
followed closely by the 20-30 group (34%). Twenty-three percent were 
41-50, and seven percent were 50 and over. The majority (56%) of COP 
graduates employed in non-teaching capacities was in 'the 20-30 age group 
The 34-4Qf and 4J-S0 age groups were each 19 percent and graduates 50 and 
over made up six percent of the sample. 



Turning from the COP oersonnel to the school districts as a whole, 
the data collected^ indicated that 32 percent of the teachers (excluding 
COP graduates^) in the systems were male and 68 percent female. The ma- 
jority {69%) were Other, 22 percent were^lack, 7 nercerMK^ere Spanish- 
Surnamed, 3 percent were Oriental, and 0.1 percent were American Indian. 
Teachers between 20 and 30 made up the largest age grouo (40%). Twenty- 
four percent were in the 3^1-40 age grouo,. 19 oercent between the aaes of 
41 and 50, ^and 17 oercent 50 or over. 

Forty oercent of the non-teaching professionals (excluding COP 
graduates) were male and 60 percent were female. The majority (67%) 
were Other, 25 percent were Black, 6 percent were Soanish-Surnamed, 2 
percent were Oriental, and 0.2 percent were Americ'an Indian. Thirty 
pjercent were 50 years old or over, 29 percent were between the ages of 
31-40, and 15 percent were 20-30 years old. 

. As Table III - % indicates, the COP graduates in both teaching and 
non-teaching categories were more likely to be Black or Soanish-Surnamed 
or American Indian but less likely to be Oriental or "Other" thah the 
districts' staff as a whole. As to age, the COP graduates in teaching 
wer^e more likely to be older than the districts' staff, as a whole, while 
the /COP graduates in non-teaching positions were more likely to be 
younger. 



^The collection of district-wide data was uneven. Of the 15 orojects, 
seven were unable to orovide data concerning sex, veteran status, ethnic 
background, and age of school district personnel (excluding COP graduates) 
in teaching and professional non-teaching capacities. Of the remaining 
eight, one site ^ent only ethnic data; the other sites included all in- 
formation requested except veteran status with Lhe exception of one project 
which was unable to provide age /breakdown. 
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Approximately 80 percent of the 368 COP graduates employed as 
teachers in the 15 school systems were assigned to classrooms where 
the majority of the children were of the same ethnic or ra<rfal back- 
ground as the COP graduate. • The percentage of teachers thus assigned 
ranges from 17 to 100 percent per school system, with seven school^ 
syste^ having 100 percent. 

The following table represents COP graduates in school systems 
assigp^-^s teachers to classrooms where a majority of the children 
are of vjfchis same ethnic or racial background as that of the COP graduate. 
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Project Characteristics 

Of the criteria used for selection of COP participants, residence 
in the conmunity, was considered important by 14 of the 15 projects. 
Financial need was rated as important by 13 projects. Eleven projects 
perceived both potential ability and ethnic and cultural considerations 
as important determinants. Ten believed that experience in working 
with children and personality factors were important. The criterion 
deemed less important throughout the 15 project groun was oolitical ^ 
involvement in the community. Similarly, there was general agreement 
that background exoerience in community work and language ability were 
not especially significant. 

The following table presents the criteria used in selecting COP 
participants, as reoorted by the 15 COP project directors, 

m 
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, 1^ '• ' Table III - 7 

\ Relative Importance of Various Selection Criteria 

\ Very Somewhat Not Very Not at All 

\ Important Important Important Important 

Financial^ Need 11 2 ' 1 0 - 

Ethnic, Cultural Characteristics 6 5 1 0 

Academic record 1 5 4 3 

Background Experience in community 

work . \ ' Z 2 6 2 
Background experience in working 

with childreh 9 1 1 2 

Perceived poteVitial ability 6 5 0 2 



Language ability 0 4 6 3 

Personality faciprs 4 6 1 2 

\ 

Residence in community .13 1 

Political involvement in community 0 11 4 
other \ 

LEA employee \ 3 



Vietnam Veteran \ 1 

\^ 

Location of work site^^ 1 

Evidence of enrol lment\ in IHE 1 

\ 

Good health ^ \ ^ ' 

\ • • • 

\ 

While empldjired in a school, the COP particioant 's performance as an 

instructional oai^aprofessional was evaluated by such school oersonnel as 

teachers, supervi^^prs, and principals or by a combination of school, institu- 
te 

tion of higher education and/or COP staff. School oersonnel were involved 
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in the evaluation procedures of 14 of the 15 orojects; COP personnel 
were used by seven projects; and college or university oersonnel were 
used by six projects. Six projects used only school personnel; four 
projects utilized school, college, and COP personnel; three projects 
used COP and school personnel; and one project each used school and 
college personnel or college personnel only. 

The following table represents the way in which the COP particioant's 
work was evaluated while he/she was employed in a school. 

Table III - 8 
Source of Evaluation of COP Participants' Work 



(n=l5) 






School personnel only. 


6 


(40%) 


IHE personnel only. 


1 ' 


. ^ (6%) 


School and IHE personnel . 


1 


(6%) 


School and COP personnel . 


3 


(20%) 


School, IHE and- COP personnel 


4 


(27%) 
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College Programs 

' At all 15 orojects, parttci Dating colleges and universities 
adapted admission requirements and/or course offerings in varying 
degrees to meet the educational needs of participants, project goals, 
and the demands of the integrated work-study exoerience. thirteen 
projects either waived or modified entrance requirements. The actions 
they took included eliminating or changing entrance and placement examina- 
tions; waiving requirements for high school or general equivalency diolo- 
mas; disregarding high school averages* 5AT and ACT scores, or orevious 
college records in favor of judgments based upon the maturity, capability 
and professional ootential of the aoolicants. 

Eleven projects develooed new courses or modified existing course 
content and/or methodology. Additions and revisions of courses were 
focused on teaching methods and compensatory or remedial education for 
participants, as well as upon courses aimed at sensitizing participants 
to the history and culture of minority ethnic grouos and to the relevance 
of these factors in the educational orocess of which they were oart. 

Seven projects waived required courses, orimarily .because oarticioants 
had, in effect, met their obligations throuqh on-the-job training^ and on- 
site course worK. Cadet or Student Teaching requirements v/ere waived at 
two projects, with one project making this exception only for selected 
Students. Classes requiring classroom practicum or observation (exceot 
practice teaching) were waived at another oroject. 

The following table represents chanqes^made in the univeristv or 
pollege programs for COP parti cioants. 
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Table III - 9 



Changes Made irf College Programs 

Requirements Requirements New Courses Usually Required 
Waived Modified ■, Developed Courses Waived 





(n=15) 


(n=14) 


(n=14) 


(n=14) 


YES 


10 


7 


11 


7 




(67^) 


(50%) . 


(79%) 


(50%) 


NO 


5 


7 


3 


7 




(33%) 


(50%) ' 


(21%) 


(50%) 



The major differences between the program followed by COP oarticiDants 
and that followed by non-COP participants at the same college included 
practical on-the-job training, onsite course work, credit for work exoer- 
ience, and college faculty supplemented by community and school district 
personnel . 

Thirteen of the 15 project directors believed the COP orogram goals 
differed from traditional teacher preparation programs. Of the 13, two 
(15%) stated that the goals differed "completely," seven (54%) that they 
differed "a great deal," and four (31%) that they differed "somewhat." 

In the opinions of nine directors, the^e differences had caused 
difficulties, primarily in the area* of relations with college instructors 
(8), followed by relations with teachers at the local school (6), adminis- 
trators at the local school (5), administrative policies of the local 
4chool board (5), and curriculum development (5). 
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All of the project directors felt there had been cooperation 
between the COP projects and other educational programs at tbe college 
or university. The majority (9) stated that there had been a great 
deal of cooperation and six stated that there had been some. 

Fourteen of the directors felt that the COP project caused some 
changes in the institution of higher education' s traditional practices 
and/or policies. Six felt tha^this impact had produced significant 
changes. Five respondents chaj^acterized the change as nominal and 
three believed it to be lijtle. Areas where change was most prevalent 
included entrance requirements (10), curriculum (8) and course content 
(6). 

Table III - 10 
Areas of College or University Change 



Entrance requirements. 10 

Financial aid procedures, 4 

Curriculum. 8 

Course content. 6 

Grading. 1 
Graduation requiVements. ' 2 
Other: 

Non=traditional scheduling. ^ 1 

Earlier field experience, 1 

Faculty teaching style. 1 
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Summary 

During the five years of COP's opera ti on ."^he 15 projects included 

in this report enrolled a total of 2,060 oarticioants, ranging from 30 

r 

to 317 per project, with an average of 137. Of the above total, 918 
(45%) were enrolled at the time this questionnaire was comoleted. Cur- ' 
rent enrollment ranged from'O to 175 with an average of 63 students per 
project. 

Three hundred eighty-four COP graduates were employed in orofessional 
capacities in the 15 school systems: 368 (96%) as teachers; 16 (4%) in 
non-teaching professional capacities. 

Eleven projects report an additional 65 graduates employed in other 
school* systems. Thirty-four COP graduates are reoorted by 11 projects as 
working in fields other than education. 

Ninety-three (24%) of the 384 COP graduates employed in the 15 school 
systems 'were taking graduate-level courses; 66 (71%) of these were en- 
rolled in degree^ prograrris . (Two COP graduates already have received^, M.:^^^ 
degrees.) 

Sex, veteran, ethnic, and age breakdowns were roughly parallel for 
present COP participants, COP graduates employed by school systems as 

J* 

teachers, and COP graduates employed in non-teaching caoacities. The 
notable exception is the sex breakdown of non-teaching orofessionals 
where the ratio is one to one. Among present COP parti cioants and graduates 
employed as teachers, the ratio is roughly four females to^one male. The 
largest ethnic group represented in each of the three categories is Black, 
with 75 percent of the non-teaching positions, 71 oercent of present oartici- 
pants, and 66 percent of teachers. The age groups most^ Trequently reoresented 

68 
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were from 20-30 and 31-40; the 20 to 30 age grouo predominates in 
non-teaching capacities. 

Compared with the teaching staff in school districts where they 
were employed, the COP graduates were oiore likely to be older and more 
likely to be Black, Spanish-Surnamed, or Native American. 

- Approximately 80 percent of the 368 COP graduates emoloyed as 
teachers in the 15 school, systems were assigned to classroofns where 
the majority of children were of the same ethnic or racial background 
as the COP graduate. The percentage of teachers'thus assigned ranged . 
from 17 percent to, 100 percent per school system, with seven school^ 
systems having 100 percent. / . 

* Of the criterfsTu^thCor selection of COP participants, "residence 
in the community" was considered imoortant by. 14 of the projects. "Financial 
need" was rated as important by 13 projects, followed by "perceived poten- 
tial ability" and "ethnic and cultural considerations" at 11 orojects each. 

All 15 projects adapted college entf^ance requirehients and/or course 
offerings to some degree in order to meet the educational needs of partici- 
pants, project goals, and the integrated work-study experience. Thirteen 
projects either waived or modified entrance requirements, while 11 orojects 
developed new courses or modified existing course content and/or methodology. 

' While employed in a school, the COP oarticipants' work was evaluated by 
either school personnel (teachers, supervisors, or principals) 6r a combina- 
ti'on of school, institution of higher education, and/or COP staff. 

in. order of importance: (1) to improve the lives of 'oarticinants by ex- 
panding , career opportunities; (2) to improve 1:h6 education of children,* 

60 / 
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particularly^ low-income and* minority ethnic students; and (3) • to improve 
teacher education- by providing alternative methods of training! Fourteen 
projects gave prlotfity tt) improving the lives of participants v IX) pro- 
jects noted improvement of the education of chtldrer^; and six orojects 
noted" improved teacher education. 

Thirteen of the 15 project directors believed the COP program goals 
differed from traditional teacher preparation programs. Of the 13, two 
stated that the goals differed " completely," seven, that they differed "a 
great deal," and four that they differed "somewhat." * ' ' . * . . 

All of the project directors f^elt there had been coooeration between 
the'COP ^projects and the other ediica^tional programs at the college or univer- 
sity. The majority (9) stat|d 'tha-t there had been "a great deal of coooer- 
ation," and six- stated that there Kad been "some.'* ' F.ourteen resoondents 
felt that the COP project had an impaction the institution of higheV^ educa- 
tion's traditional practices and/or policies-/ '$tx felt this impact, had t?een, 
"significdnt.J' Areas noted as having , been most affected were "entrance re- 
quirements" followed by "curricu\um, and course content." - 
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The Findings 



Axis 1 - The Person " • 

: — v;^ 

1. Age, Sex, and Ethnicity ; . . ^ ' 

^ One hundred thirty- four COP graduates employed at the 15 projects' 
districts participated in this evaluation. Thirty-three (25%) were male 
and^ 101 (75%) were female. Of the 95 non-COP trained beginning teachers' 
in the study, 15 (16%) were male anti 80 (84%) were female.^ - / 

Responses- from the COP-trained teachers indicated an age range from 
20 to 54 with a mean of 35. Male COP teachers ranged from 22 through 54 
with a mean agajof 32. Female COP teathers ranged from 20 to 54 with a 
mean age of 37. 



The following narrative and tables present information provided^by the 
return of 152 questionnaires out of a total of 229 questionnaires dis- 
tributed to the sample populations.. Some questionnaires were returned* 
only partfally complete^. Consequently; the N cited for certain .char- 
acteristics may change inasmuch ai some ques):ions. were left unanswered. 

Questionnaires Questionnaires 
^ . Distributed^ Returned 

GOP • • 134 * '90 

IJon-COP 95 62 

T = 229 . T = 152 (66%) 
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Table IV - 1 








Aqe and Sex of COP Graduates Employed at 15 Sites 




Age Groups 


• 

% of Total Number 


■ \ % of Total Number 
Male Female 


20-25 


12 


1 


1 1 


26-30 


30 


18 


12 


31-35 


lb 


2 


14 


36-40 


6 


1 


5 


41-45 




2 


16 


46-50 


••^ 10 


2 


8 


51 - over^ 


'8 

J ■ 


1 


7 

- 


'Non-COP .4;eachers ranged in age from 20 


to 50 with a mean 


age of 26. Male 


non-vCOP teachers rafnged from 23 to 28 with 


a mean age of 24. 


Female non-COP 


teachers ranged from 20 to 50 with a mean 


age of 27. 






Table IV - 2 








Age and Sex of Non-COP 


Teachers 




Age Groups 

, — 


% of Total Number 


% of Total Number 
Male . Female 


20*25 


64 


20 


44 


26-30 


23 


4 


19 


31-35 


2 


0 


2 


36-40 


5 


0 


5 . • 


41-45 


2 


0 


2 


46-50 


4 


" 0 


4 


51 - over 


0 


0 


0 
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As the tables indicate, among both COP and non-COP teachers the 
male were generally younger than females, and the COP teachers averaged 
9 years older than the non-COP teachers. 



Table IV - 3 
It 

Ethnicity of COP and Non-COP teachers 



Groups 


Male 
n=25 


COP 

Female 
n=65 


% of 
Total 


Male 
n=12 


Non-COP 

Female 
n=50 


% of 
Total 


American Indian 


0 


7 


8 


0 


2 


3 


Black 


15 


32 


52 


3 


13 


■ 26 


Spanish-Surnamed 


3 


8 


12 


2 


4 


10 . 


Oriental 


0 


0 


0 


0 
7 


1 


2 


Other 


7 


18 


' 28 


30 


60 



- Among the COP teachers. Blacks represented more than half (52%) of the total. 
Among the non-COP teachers. Blacks represented half that total (26%). 
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For all groups but Other, the COP teachers were more likely than 
the non-COP teachers to, be teaching classes in which a majority of the 
students were of the same ethnic^ar racial background as the teacher. 
Of the 72 COP respondents, 55 (76%) were teaching classes in which a 
majority of the students were of the same ethnic background as the 
teacher. Four (7%) were American Indian, 28 (51%) were Black, 9 (16%) 
were of S^nish- Surname, and 14 (25%) were Other. Of the 44 non-COP 
respondents, 22 (50%) were teaching classes in which a majority of the 
students were of the same ethnic background as the teacher. One (5%) 
was American Indian, 10 (45%) were Black, 3 (14%) were of Spanish-Surname,^ 
and 8 (36%) were Other. '-^ , 







Table IV 


- 4 








TparhPr and Maioritv of Pupils of the Same Ethnic Background 


f 




American 
Indian 


Black 


Spanish 
Surnamed 


Oriental 


Other 


Total 


COP 
n=72 


4 

(7%) 


28 
■ (51%) 


9 

(16t) 


0 


14 

(25%) 


55 

(76%) 


^Non-COP 
' n=44 


1 

(5%) 


10 

(45%) 


3 

(14%) 


0 


8 

(36%) 


22 

(50%) 
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Education 

We have already seen the fields in which COP graduates worked 
(Table III - 1). Here we examine their areas of specialization in 
college, as well as that of the non-COP trained teachers. The 70 
COP teachers (84%) who specialized in Elementary Education were 
clearly the majority. Eight (10%) specialized in Secondary Education 
making it the second largest group* while three (4%) majored in 
Special Education and one (1%) in Geology. 

Forty- two non-COP teachers (78%) specialized in Element^y 
Education, which accounted for a substantial majority of both non-COP 
as well as COP teachers. Secondary Education was the second most 
popular area for both groups. The four non-COP respondents (7%) in 
^Special Education parralleled tile COP teachers third largest area of 
specialization. 

table IV - 5 

Areas of College Specialization of C^ and Non-COP teachers 

^ COP % of Total Non-COP % of Total 



n=83 n=54 

Elementary Education 70 84 42 78 

Secondary Education 8 10 6 11 

Guidance and Counseling 1 1 0 0 

Special Education 3 4 4 7 
Other- - 

Sociology 0 0 1 2 y 
Home Economics (Child 

Development) 0 0 1 2 

Geology 1 V 0 0 
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Of the 60 COP responses pertaining to grade point average, the mean 
was 3.2. The 51 responses concerning grade point average in Educational 
Methods indicate an average of 3.3. Of the 55 non-COP responses pertain- 
tng to grade point average, the mean was 3.0. The fifty responses con- 
cerning grade point average in Educational Methods Indicate a mean of 3.4. 

Table IV - 6 

Grade Point Averages of COP and Non-COP Teachers 

Grade Point Grade Point Average 

Average, Overall in Educational Methods 

> 

n^60 rF5T 
COP .3.2 3.3 

n=55 " n=50 

Non-COP 3.0 3.4 

* Student teaching grades were awarded on a variety of bases at 
the various colleges and universities (a-4,0 scale, Pass/Fail, competency 
assessments). Overall, the same similarity of grades between COP and 
non-COP graduates held true for grades in student teaching. 

Table IV - 7 

Student Teaching Grade of COP and Non-COP teachers 
A B Pass Satisfactory . Other Passing Grade 



COP 
n=78 


38 

(49%) 


13 

(17%) 


15 

(19%) 


4 

(5%) 


8 

(10%) 


Non-COP 

ny53 


M51%) 


n 

(21%) 


9 

(.17%) 


0 


6 , 

(11%) 
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While the grades of two groups were essentially the same, the 
COP graduates were significantly more satisfied with their college 

4 



-program than were" the non-COP grl^duates. 

I 



Table\lV - 8 ^ 







Adeqi^ate 


Not Adequate 


COP 
n=88 




80 ~ 
(91%)^* 

:t 


8 

(9%) 


Non-COP 
n=59 




42 . \ 

i7n) , 


17"^ 
(29%) 


Both 


in terms of their stated desires s^nd the activities to date. 


the COP teachers appear to be 


more interested, than the non-COP teachers 


in pursuing a post-baccalaureate education. 






Table IV - 9 
Post-Baccalaureate Education 


V 




Enrolled in Graduate Program 


Plan on Pursuing 
Master's Degree 




- - Yes 


No 


Yes No 


COP 

n=^5 ^- 


29 

(34%) 


56 

(66%) 


n=52 

46 " e-*S 

(88%)^ (12%) 


Non-COP " 
n=60 


16 

(27%) 


44 

(73%) 

--1. 


n=40 
31 9 
(77%) (23%) 



0 • 
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In sum, the group pf COP-trained teachers compared with the non-COP 
trained teachers included slightly more males (29% vs. 23%), were signi- 
ficantly older (mean age of 36 and 26, respectively), and more likely 
to be Black (52% and 26%. respectively). 

In terms of their experience in their respective teacher education 
programs, both the COP and non-G0P trained teachers performed at about 
the same level as measured by grades. Both groups were predominantly in 
Elementary Education (84% and 78%, respectively). The COP-trained teachers 
were more satisfied with their preparation (91% compared with 71%) and more 
likely to have already enrol led in or planned to pursue a Masters degree. 
Attitudes 

, The Gordon Personal Profile and Personal Inventory 

Information on the attitudes of the two groups, the COP and non-COP 
trained teachers, was gathered, measyred and compared^^ff^^ use of two^^^ 
sets of instruments, the Gordon Personal Profile a;»a Personal Inventory 
and the Minnesota Teacher'Attitude Inventory. The two Gordon instruments 
"Build individual and group profiles by measuring eight separate qualities 
believed relevant to teacher performance and which are susceptible to 
quantification. Table IV - 10 presents the scores of the COP and non-COP 
trained teachers on these eight scales; the description of the quality 
measured is excerlsted from the test handbook. 
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Table IV - 10 

Gordon Personal Inventory and Personal Profile: Eight Scales 

Scale One : Cautiousness (C) - Individuals who are highly cautious, who 
consider maj^ers very carefully before .making decisions, and do not like 
to taifeTcfiances or run risks, score high on this scale. Those who are 
impulsive, act on the spur of the moment, make hurried decisions and 
enjoy taking chances score low on this scale. 

COP (n=93) - Non-COP (n=67) 

X SD X SD 

28.99 7.50 27.94 5.75 



Scale Two : Original Thinking (0) - High scoring individuals like to work 
on difficult problems, are intellectually curious, enjoy thought provoking 
questions and discussions, and like to think about new ideas. Low scoring 
individuals dislike working on difficult or complicated problems, do not 
care about acqairing knowledge, and are not interested in thought provoking 
questions or discussions. 

COP (n=93) ^ Non-COP (n=63) 

X SD I SD 

28.21 7.05 24.84 5.60 



Scale Three : Personal Relations (P) - High scores are made by those individuals 
who have great faith and trust in people, and are tolerant, patient, and 
understanding. Low scores reflect a lack of trust or confidence in p,eople, 
and a tendency to be critical of others and to become annoyed or irritated 
by What others do. 

COP (n=93) Non-COP (n=67) 

X SD , I SD 

28.46 6.69 26.82 5.45 



Scale Four ; Vigor (V) - High scores on this scale- characterize individuals 
who are able to accomplish more than the average person. Low scores are 
associated with low vitality or energy level, a preference for setting a 
slow p.ace, and a tendency to tire easily and be below average in terms of 
sheer output or productivity. 

COP {n=93) Non-COP (n=67) 

\ _ ' ^ 

X SD X SD 

. 27.32 6.60 ' 24.94 5.77 



Scale Five : Ascendancy (A) - Those individuals who are veVbally ascendent 
in relationships with others, and who tend to make independent decisions, 
score high on this scale. Those who play a passive role in the group, who 
listen rather than talk, who lack self-confidence, who let others take the 
lead, and who tend to be overly dependent on others for advice, normally 
make low scores. 

COP (n=99) Non-COP (n=67) 

X SD X SD 

23.59 6.32 20.10' 5.24 



Scale Six : Responsibility (R) - Individuals who are able to stick to any job 
assigned them, who are persevering and determined, and whp can be relied on, 
score high on this scale. Individuals who are. unable to sttck to tasks that 
do not interest them, and tend to be f lightly or irresponsible, usually make 
low scores. 

COP (n=99) ' Non-COP (n=67) 

X' SD X SD 

29.04 5.70 , 27.57 5.12 



Scale Seven : Emotional Stability (E) - High scores on this scale are generally 
made by individuals who are well-balanced, emotionally stable, and relatively 
free from anxieties and nervous tension. Low scores are associated with 
excessive anxiety, hypersensitivity, nervousness, and low frustration tolerance. 
Generally, a very low score reflects poor emotional balance. < 

COP (n=99) Non-COP (n=67) 

X SD .X SD 

26.96 6.69 25.12 4,66 
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Scale Eight :' Sociability (S) - High scores are made by individuals 
who like to be with and work with peopTe, and who are gregarious and 
sociable. Low scores reflect a lack of gregariousness , a general 
restriction in social contacts,' ah4, in the extreme, an actual 
avoidance of social relationships. , 

COP (n=99-) ' Non-COP (n=67) 

X SD '. I SD . 

22.19 5.63 19.95 6.11 



% 

A comparative statistical analysis of the eight indices indjcates 
that in all cases the COP respondents had. a higher mean score than the 
non-COP respondents. 

On the scales for Cautiousness , Personal .Relations , Responsibility , 
and .^motional Stability , no significant' differences were found between 
the mean scores of the two groupS; however, on the scales for Original 
Thinking , Vigor , Ascendancy , and Sociability Significant. differences 
did appear. 

- • -to 

The table ^elow indicates the F ratios obtained foy* each of the 
scales. 
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Table IV - 11 







COP 




Non- 


LUr 






Scale 


I 


SD 


n 


X 


SD 


n 


F Ratio 


Cautiousness 


28.99 


"7.50 


93 


27.94 


5.75 


67 


.70 


Original Thinking 


28.21 


7.05 


93 


24.84 


5.60 


67 


10.63** 


Personal Relations 


28.46 


6.69 


93 


26.82 


5.45 


67 


2.11 


Vi gor 


27.32 


6.60 


93 


24.94 


5.77 


67 


5.62** 


Ascendancy 


23.59 


6.32 


99 


20.10 


5.24 


67 


13.9** 


Responsibil ity 


29.04 


5.70 


99 


27.57 


5.12 


67 


.81 


Emotional Stability 


26.96 


6.69 


99 


25.12 


4.66 


67 


1.57 


Sociability 


22.19 


6.63 


99 


19.95 


6.T1 


67 


4.83** 



*>.05 
**X01 

The significance of these differences is seen as a result of further 
statistical analysis. 

Table IV - 12 

Gordon Personal Inventory and Personal Profile; "* 

Critical Ratio Table of Differences in Mean 
Scores on Four Scales of Personal Characteristics 



COP 



Non-COP 



: "^^"^ — * : 


















. Critical 




Scale 


X 


SD 


n 


df 


X 


SD 


n 


df 


Ratio 




Original Thinking 


28.21 


7.05 


93 


92 


24.84 


5.60 


67 


66 


3.37 . 


05 


Vi gbr 


27,32 


6.60 


93 


92 


24.94 


5.77 


67 


66 


2.38 . 


05 


Ascendancy 


23.59 


6.32 


99 


98 


20.10 


5.2J 


67 


66 


3.49 . 


05 


Sociability 


22.19 


6.63 


99 


98 


19.95 


6.11 


67 


66 


2.24 . 


05 
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The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory ^ • . ^ 

Dfita analysis of the responses of COP trained^eachers and non-COP 
trained teachers to the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MJAI) 
indicated that no statistically significant differences existed in the 
mean scores obtained by both groups, " - . ^ 

c The following tables portray the responses vby the two groups. 
Inasmuch- as the MTAI Is an attitude survey, there are no strictly , "right" . ^ 
or "wrong" answers. There, are, rather indications of agreement and disagree- 
ment with specific attitude statements. In order to avoid a change in 
accented terminology, however, in the following tables we/have assigned^jtl^ 
commortly used labels "right"- and "wrong" to describe reactiojvs^o the 150 
statements which compris©f|?|he survey. While ng^pTicatiOn of correctness or in 
correctness of answers is intended^ we do assume that a teacher ranking at, 
the high end of the scale shQultf be able to maintain a state of harmonious 
relations characterised by mutual affection and sympathetic understanding 
, with his or her oupHls., 'X'^ 
At the other extreme of the ^le is the teacher who attempts to dominate 
the classroom. He or she may be successful ,^nd rule with an iron hand, 
creating an atmosphere of tension, fear and submission; or, he/she -may 
te unsuccessful and becpme nervous fearful and distraught in a classroorti' 
characterized by frustration, restlessness^, inattention, lack of respect 
and numerQus disciplinary problems. ' Jtt 
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\ Table IV - 13 

"Right" Scores on the MTAI, Form A 

Group N X S.D. 

COP . : 107 82.75 16.63 

Non-COP 71 80.19 18.65 

t=0.9557 F=0.9134 N.S. 

Table IV - 14 

"Wrong" Scores on the MTAI, Form A 

Group Ji X. S.D. 

COP '107 53.99 18.51 

Non-COP 71 55.66 19.89 

t=0.5723 F=0.3276 N.S. 

The "wrongs" score is subtracted from the "right" score to obtain an attitude 
score. ' 

Table IV - 15 

Attitude Scores on the MTAI, Form A 



GroDp 


N 


I 




S.D. 


COP 


, 107 


30. 


62 


33.94 


Non-COP 


71 


27. 


74 


36.24 



t=0.5312 F=0.2822 N.S- 



Although the mean scores are not statistically significant, the COP- 
trairtjed teachers, orf an average, scored higher than non-COP trained 
teachers in their positive attitude towards^ teaching. 
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Axis 2 - The Process 

Classroom observation was "^one of the means used to ascertain the 
efficacy of teacher performance. All of the COP trained teachers and, 
when available, their non-COP trained counterparts ^e^e observed on two 
occasions for a duration of at least forty minutes each, visit. In some 
.cases, as a result of unexpected scheduling changes, return visits were 
necessary, thereby adding up to a total observation time of 
three to four hours over the course of the academic year. 

Two measurement instruments were used: (1) ^ans Classroom ^ 
Observation Record^ and (2) the Flanders Interaction Coding Scheme 
developed by Ned A. Flanders and Paul S. Amidon. (Samples of both 
may be found in Appendix 4). 

On a trial basis, the observers visited six classrooms to. use the Ryans 
Record in both rural and urban school settings. Although these observations 
were made simultaneously, the observers recorded their reactions independently 
to ascertain the degree of inter-rater reliability. -It was found that, after 
ah initial comparison of records, the raters were in agreefnent in 85% of the 
cases, thus increasing the probability that a reljatively high degree of 
uniformity could be expected and individual rater bias could be minimized. 
As a farther safeguard, another observer, trained with the original group, 



ERLC 



^This Classroom Observation Record is an abbreviated version of the multi-item 
scale, developed by Professor David Ryans for his landmark study of teacher 
characteristics in the early 1950' s. 
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but unaware of the subjects' background, accompanied each of the i 

bbservers to a site. Again, both observers visited the classroom together and then 



compared records. In these cases, inter-rater reliability varied in a 80-95% range 
Ryans Classroom Observation Record . \ 

An- analysis of data" provided by Ryans Classroom Observation 
Record indicates that, when factor analyzed, the items can be grouped 
as follows: 

Factor X = Understanding, Friendly vs. Aloof, Egocentric 
Factor Y = Responsive, Systematic vs< Evading, Unresponsive 
Factor Z = Stimulating, Imaginative vs. Dull, Moribund \ 

On all three Factors, the scores of the COP-trained teachers 
were higher than those of .the non-COP trained, and the differences, 
although small, were statistically significant. 



1. 



Ryans Classroom Observation Record, Factors X, Y, and Z 




Table IV - 16 



Factor X 



N 



X 



SD 



COP 



98 



29.94 



4.66 



Non-COP 



88 



27.81 



5.35 



(df = 184) 



t = 2.9 > 0.1 
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Factor Y 



COP 

Nor?- COP 
(df ' 129) 



N 

98 
88 



X SD 

29.40 - 5.21 

27.65 5.42 
t = 2.24 7.01 



* Factor Z 

N X SD 

COP ' 98 11.49 2.15 

Non-COP ' 88 ^OAB;^u 2.42 

(df = 129) t =%98 7.01 

A further analysis of the scores when differentiated by sex of 
respondents indicated that COP- trained teachers of both sexes had higher 
mean scores than, did the non-COP trained male and female teachers on all 
three variables (Factors X, Y/ Z) and, although no statistically signifi- 
cant difference was established, between males, the difference weu statis- 
tically significant for females. 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories 

As the name indicates, Flanders* instrument orovides a means to 
analyze the inteifaction between teafcher and student in the classroom. 
A coding sheet is used which employs ten categories of teacher-student 
verbal interaction. 
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The ten categories are: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
7. 
8. 



9. 




Teacher Response 



Teacher Initiated' 



3 



Total 

Student 

Talk 



Total 

Teacher 

Talk 



10. Silence or confusion ^ » 

All classrooms, COP and non-COP, were visited twice. Because 

teacher-student interaction is only a part of classroom activities, in 

order to obtain a total of forty minutes of verbal interaction for coding, 

frequently the time spent in the classroom exceeded two hours. Data were 

analyzed separately for each category and then by groupings of categories 

(1-3^ 5_7^ 1_7^ 8-9 in above sketch), for each visit and then as a total. 

The statist-ical method used to analyze the "tallies" recorded for 

the ten categories "of teacher/student interaction on the Flanders scale 

was to treat the data as a frequency distribution, a simple tabulation of 

quantitative data by category. The "count" for each category was than 

converted into a percentage of time spend in activities associated with 
2 

each category and these percentages were then r;^nk-ordered to identify 
the median of the rank ordered distribution., The data were then analyzed 
using a Median Test (Chi Square Test of Independence). This presumes that 



The observers were trained to record a "tally" every three seconds. The 
completed tally sheets are fairly uniform as to their length as determined 
by the total number of tallies or checkmarks. Since the time spent recording 
by the observer was similarly uniform, it may be assumed that there was 
consistency in intervals between "tallies." This is an important consideration 
because it provides support for the validity of the conversion approach and 
bolsters the assumption that the percentages are a fairly accurate reflection 
of time spent. 
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while the amount of time spent in any given category may vary from tfiacher 
to, teacher, the ratio of COP-trained and non-COP trained teachers above 
and below the Median should be about«<he same. If the ratio is not the 
same, this test indicates the probabil ity'of this difference being 
attritutable to chance. ) 

Although the two terms are ordinarily not used interchangeably, a 
frequency distribution is in effect a crossbreak. A crossbreak occurs 
when data in a simple frequency distribution are subjected to more jde- 
tailed, secoodary analysis involving camparisons of different variables. 
These variables are juxtaposed so that relations among the variables may 
be -studied. ■ ' 

The variables were: (1) Total Teacher Talk , representing ^the portion 
of time spent by the teacher in verbal communication, whether teacher 
initiated or in Response to .students, out of the total time of codable 
classroom observation. (2) Teachdr-Initiated Talk only, (3) Responsive 
Teacher Talk to pupils, and (4) Student Talk , whether student-initiated 
or in response to the teacher. Of the 197 teachers observed, 113 (58%) ' 
were COP-trained teachers, while 84 (42%) were non-COP trained teachers. 



As Isaac and Michael (Handbook in Research and Evaluation , Robert R. Knapp, 
San Diego, California, 1971) points out, the crossbreak is , one of the most 
useful graphic displays in data analysis. It can be used with nearly any 
kind of data and has the graphic power of pointing up similarities and diff- 
erences in sharp contrast./ /^on^ its purposes is: (1) facilitating the study 
and analysis of relations by arranging data into tabular frequencies which 
clearly display trends and patterns In the relationship, (2) offering the 
opportunity to' study and test a relationship between two variables while con- 
trolling for the effect of a third variable thus unmasking "spurious" relation 
ships and (3) clarifying research problems during the problem formulation 
phase of research. Fred N. Kerlinger Foundations of Behavioral Research ' 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964, pp. 625-649) and J. P. Guilford, 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Evaluation (McGraW-Hill , 1965,. 
pp. 333-338) also sustain this point. - 
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During the first visitation, the median percentage of time for 
Total T6acher Talk (variable number 1)^ for a combined group of COP- 
trained and non-COP trained teachers was .359 with -a range of .189 to 
.722. Since .359 represents the median or the point that 50 percent 
of the teachers are above and 50 percent below, it could be expected 
that both COP - and non-COP trained teachers would be evenly distributed 
in the rankings. ( As the rank order of these four variables represents 
an ascendancy, rankings above the median indicate more time spent at any 
of the four activities.) 0 

Table IV - 17 

Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 
for Variable Number 1 (Visit TJ 



Non 



.{OF 



COP 



Below Median 
Above Median 

df. = 1 



43 (51%) 


55 (495^) 


41 (48%) 


58 (51%) 



x2 = 0.042 (NS) 



Total 
100 
97 

n=197 



The rank order indicates that 55, (49%) of the COP-trained teachers fell 
below the median while 58 (51%) were above it. Furthermore, the rank 
order also indicated that the non-COP trained teachers were equally dis- 
tributed above and below the median. A chi square test revealed no 
significant difference in the amount of time spent in- total teacher talk 
by the COP-trained and non-COP trained teachers. 



^This variable included categories 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the Flanders 
Scale (a copy of this ten category scale is in Appendix 4). 
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During the first visitation, the median percentage of time for Teacher- 
Initiated Talk (variable number 2)^ for the combined group of COP-trained 
and non-GOP trained teachers was .261, with a ir|ci'nge of .056 to .632. 

Table IV - 18 I 
Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 



for Variable Number 2 (Visit TT" 



Non-COP 



COP 



Below Median 
Above Median 

df = T 



37 (44%) 


63 (55%) 


47 (56%) 


50 (44%) 



2.193 (NS) 



Total 
100 
97 
n=197 



The rank order indicates that 63 (55%) of the 113 COP-trained teachers 
fell below the median and 50 (44%) were above the median. An |^amination 
of the rank order of the non-COP trained teachers indicated that 37 (44%) 
were below the median and 47 (56%) were above it. Although a chi square 
analysis indicates no significant differences in the characteristic of 
Teacher- Initiated Talk on the part of COP-trained and non-COP trained 
teachers, a hi*gher percentage of the non-COP trained teachers tended to 
become more involved in Teacher-Initiated Talk than did their COP-trained 
counterparts. 



^This variable included categories 5, 6i and 7 on the Flanders Scale. 
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During the first visitation, the median percentage of time found for 
Responsive Teacher Talk (variable number 3)^ was .152, with a range 
of .013 to .035. 

Table IV - 19 

Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 
for Variable Number 3 (Visit iT 



Below Median 
Above Median 
df 



1 



Non-COP 




COP 


Total 


50 (59%) 


50 (44%) 


100 


34 ( 40°^) 


63 (55%) 


97 




X2 


= 3.908 ^048 


n=197 



The rank order- indicates that 50 (44%) of the COP trained teachers were 
below the median, while 63 (55%) were above the median. In the case of 
non-COP trained teachers, 50.(59%) were below the median, while the 
remaining 34 (40%) were above it. A median test for significant diff- 
erences indicates no statistically significant differences between the 
two groups. 

During the first visitation, the medican percentage of time found 
for Student Talk (variable number 4)'' was .314, with a range of .127 to 
.722 

Table IV - 20 
Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 







Non-COP 




COP 


Below 


Median 


45 (53%) 


' 53 (4b%) 


Above 


Median 


39 (46%) 


60 (53%) 




df = 1 




X2 


= 0.611 



Total 

98 

99 



n=197 



^This variable included categories 1, 2, and 3 above. 
^This variable included categories 8 and 9, above. , C^g, 
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The rank order indicates that 53 (46%) of the COP-trained teachers 
were below the median while 60 (53%) were above the median. In the 
case of non-COP trained teachers, 45 (53%) were below the median, 
while the remaining 39 (46%) were above it. A median test for 
significant .differences indicated that there was no statistically 
significant difference between the two groups. 

One hundred and eighty-two (182) teachers were observed during 
the second round of visitations. Of this .number, 103 (56%) were COP- 
trained teachers, while 79 (44%) were non-COP trained teachers. During 

k 

this second visitation, the median percentage of time for Total Teacher 
Talk (variable number 1) was .359, with a range of .095 to .65\. 

Table IV - 21 
Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 





Non-COP 


COP ^ 


Below Median 


34 (43%) 


57 (55"^) 


Above Median 


45 (57%) 


46 (44%) 


df = 1 . 




= 2>^ (NS) 



Total 
91 
91 

n=182 

The rank order indicates that 57 (55%) oT the COP-train'ed teachers were 
below the median, while 46 (44%) were above the median. In the. case of 
non-COP trained teachers, 34 (43%) of the non-COP trained teachers were 
below the median while 45 (57%) were above it. A median test for sign- 
ifican.ce of the difference indicated that there was none. 



During the same visitation, the median percentage of^time for Teacher 
rinitiated Talk (variable number 2) was .245, with a range of .075 to 
.731. It was found that a total of 56 (54%) of the COP-trained teachers 
were below the median, while 47 (45%) were, above the median. In the case 
of non-COP trained teachers, 36 (46%) were below the median, while 43 
(54%) were above it. A median test for significant differences indicated 
the difference between the median scores of the two groups was not 
statistically significant 

Table IV - 22 

Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 
for Variable Number 2 (Visit 2T 





Non-COP 


COP 


Total 


Below Median 


36 (46%) 


56 (54%) 


92 . 


Above Median 


43 (54%) ' 


47(45%) 


90 


df = 1 


= 1.06 (NS) 


n=182 



Dufing the second visitation, it was found that the median percentage 
of time for the third variable, Responsive Teacher Talk, was .195, with . 
a range of .011 to .607. 

Fifty-three (42%) of the COP-trained teachers were below the median,, whil 
the remaining 60 (48%) were above the median. In the case of the non-COP 
teachers 45 (62%) were below the median, while 30 (38%) were above it. 
A median test on the differences indicated that the difference was statis 
ticall^ significant. 
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Table IV - 23 - 

Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 
for Variable Number 3 (Visit 2) ~~ 





Non-COP 




COP ' 


Total 


Below Median 


49 (62%) 


43 (42%) 


92 


Above Median 


30 (38%) 


60 (58%) 


90 


df = 1 




X2 


= 6.566 .01 


n=182 



During the second visitation, the Tnedian percentage of time for Student ^ 
Talk (variable number 4) was .305', with a range of .042 to .651. It wa^^ 



found that 53 (51%) of the COP-trained teachers were below the median, 
while 50 (48%) were above it. 

In the case of non-COP trained teachers, 39 (49%) of the teachers were 
below the median, while the remaining 40 teachers (50%) were above the 
median. A medians^est for statistical significance indicated no stat- 
istically significant differences between the two* groups. 

Table IV - 24 

Differences Between COP and Non-COP Teachers 
for Variable Numbe r 4 (Visit 2) 





Non-COP, ■ 




COP 


Total 


Below Median 

*> 


39 (49%) 


53 (51%) 


92 


Above Median 


40 (50%) 




50 (48%) 


90 


df = 1 




= 0.017 (NS) 


n=182 



The following table indicates the difference between the medians of 
the two groups for the four variables for both visits. 
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A more detailed category by 'category analysis of the ten categories on 
the Flanders interaction Scale indicates that obvious differences do exist 

when the cross-tabulations for each category are reviewed. 

■■ ■ *- ' ^ 

, table IV - 36 



« Cross-tabulations for Categories 1-10 of • 

The Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories. Both Visits 



Category 




COP 

N=113 Visit 1 . 
N=105 Visit 2 


- 


Non-.COP 
N=84 Visit 1 
N=79 Visit 2 

r o 


1. /Vtcepts Feeling 


isit 
1 
2 


Above 
Median 

38(34) 
30(29) 


Below 
Median 

75(66) 
73(70) 

* 


0.01 
0.55 


Above 
Median 

28(33) 
28(35) 


Below 
Median 

56(67) 
51(64) 


2. Praises/Encourages 


1 
2 


69(61) 
53(51)" 


44(39) 
50(48) 


11.39** ■ 
5.52** 


30(36) 
26(33) 


54(64) 
B3(67) 


3. Accepts Students* 

X Ll CGI O 


c 

1 

2 


55(48) 
• 52(50) 


• 58(51) 
' 51(50) 


0.28 
O.Q 


45(54) 
39(49) 


39(46) 
4.0(51) 


4. Asks Questions 


1 

2 


5g(51)t 
44(43) 


55(48) 
59(,57)" 


0.0 

5.2* , 


44(52) 
48(60) 


40(47) 
31(39) 


5. Lectures 


1 
2 


51(45) 
50(48) 


62(55) 
53(52) 


2.85 
0.0Q2 


49(58) 
39(49) 


35(41). 
, 40(50) 


6. Gives Directions 


1 ' 
2 


58(51) 
,50(48) 


55(48) 
53(52) 


0.04 
0.22 ' 


41(48) 

42(53) 


43(51) 

37(46) 


7. Teacher Critici- 
zing Student 


1 
2 


51(45) 
45(4.4) 


62(54) 
'58(56) 


2.32 
3. 86* 


48(57) 
47(69) 


36(42) . 
32(40) 


8. 'Student Talk 
(Response) 


1 
2 


58(51) 
48(45) 


55(48) 
52(54) 


* 0.04 


' 41 (2l&) 
45(57) 


'43(51) 
,x'34(43) 


9. Student Talk 
(Initiation) 


1 
2 


63(55) 
58(55) 


50(44) 
47(44) 


,2.19 ' 


.37(44) 
33(41) 


)47(56) • 
/ 46(58) 


lO^f Silence 


1 
2 


49(42) 
49(45) 


64(57) 
56(53) 


' 3.74* 


49(58)^^ 
43(54) 


35(41) 
36(45) 



*Nuniber5' in Parentheses*are Percentages 

Significance * • - ' 

* .05 ' , , ^ Q7 

★★ 01 , a / 
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The data in Table IV - 26 presents s.ome interesting patterns which 
merit further conment. The first comment is related to category 1 - 
Accepts Feelings. At first glance, the reader might cpnclude that there 
is an error in the table since when cross-tabulated, the sum of the values 
below the median does not represent fifty percent of jthe scores as should 
be expected in a "median test." These data are exceptions to the rest of 
the table for the true median score is 0.00. Since a score of zero remains 
up until the sixtieth percentile, one cannot determine -a tru^ median without 
carrying out tabulations to Additional places of significance. This action 
would imply a degree of precision not really present so th^ tallies really * 
reflect the number of scores abovie or below zero. . ^ 

. The next pattern of interest deals with identification of significant 
differences favoring the COP teacher. According to the data in categories 
2 and 9, in COP classrooms more of the total class. time is spent jn Student 
Initiated Talk (55% COP - 44% Non-COP) and similarly, more of the teacher 
talk is - jspent in praise and encouragefnent of student talk (151% COP, 
31% non-COP). The re^er'ls reminded that this is the type of classroom 
envir^onment purported to be associated with good teaching. 

A third patter^^ d^f* interest. also deals more favorably with the COP 
teachers' classrooms. According to the data for Categories 4, 5, and 7, 
non-COP teachers are more likely to spend a greater. proportion of time 
asking 'questions liktely to elicit short-one word responses, as opposed to ^ 
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a greater amount of Student Talk in the COP-trained teachers' classrooms-, 
as reported in category 9. During the first visit, more time was spent 

' * ■ ' 

in lecture, crUiciztng student behavior and m6re time spent in silence ^ 
or confusion. Agaiji, all these differences indicate a pattern in favor 

V 

of the COP teacher and in a manner purported to be related to good teaching, 
Principal Questionnaire « ^ ■ ^ 

The third instrument used to assess the process was a forty-item 
questionnaire, developed by the New Career^s Trainip^ Laboratory staff. 
Consisting of agisting of personal traits an-d attributes along with ^ - 
work babits and achievement goals, the questionnaire provides the basis 
.for a comparison by building principals or other supervisory personnel of 
the performance of COP and non-COP trained teachers on the one hand, and 
that of other previously assessed first year teachers on th^ other. ° 

. Afte,r collecting the 184 completed -instruments, but prior to scoring 
them, the instrument was factor analyzed.^ 



°The questionnaire was ba,sedvin part the findings of Luther E. Bradfield, , 
Supervisor for Modern Elementary Schools (Boston: Charles E. Merril Books, 
' Inc., 1964) and John McNeil, Supervisor: A Synthesis of Thought and Action 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book jCompany, Inc., 1962). Consultations were also 
held with faculty of educational administration at Queens College, St. John's 
University, and the University of Rhode Island, and with principals and 
supervisors in Providence- andlNew York City. 

•^factor analysis is a method Eor determining the number and nature of the 
" underlying variables among lange. numbers of measures? In a sense, factor 
analysis serves the cause of scientific parsimony. Thus, if two sets ofi 
items measure the same thing, pe scores obtained from them cam be added 
together; if, on the other hand, the two sets do not measure the same 
thing, they cannot be summated). Factorj^ analysis tells us which items can 
be "clustered" and studied together and, conversely, which items must be 
^ studied separately. 
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Three major clusters were identified and arbitrarily Tabled:' 
Factor One - General Teaching Characteristics; Factor Two - 
Attitudinal Responses Toward Referent Groups; Factor 'Three - 
Leaclership Skills. , 

. Table LV - 27 " y 

y Factor Loadings on the Principal Instrument 

Factor 3 

% 



I fpm 


Fa^rtor 1 


Fartor 


1 

^ 1 


74551 




2 

Cm 


.65870 






73277 


• 


t 


75556 




5 


69584 




u 






7 


67871 








57583 


Q 




44469 


in 












12 






15 




70157 


16 




.76111 


17 




80740 


18 




80644 


19 




638/5 


20 


• 


,62810 


21 




.65019 


22 




.67223 


23 




. 59445 


24 




.75413 


25 


.^0625 




26 


.49162 ! 




27 


.65763 , 




28 


.76957 ' 




29 


. 7641 1 




30 


.64945f 




31 


.66488 




32 


. 57646 




33 




' .73508 


34 


.49416 




35 




. .54726 


36 


.51485, 




37 


.60247 




38 


.62669 » 




39 




.53^02 


40 




.42219 



'100 



.641^8 
.71520 
.52919 
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The Instrurjent was then rescored on the basis K)f these clusters 

/- ' 

of items arvd the results are' reported in Tables IV - 28 through 30. 



Table IV - 28 . 

Principal Assessment: Factor One 
(General Teaching Characteristics)" 



X SD N ' 

Non-COP . 59.1139 15.5390 79 

COP 67.6306 ■ "15.4195 111 

' F = 13.990 



Table IV - 29 

• * 

/ Principal . Assessment: Factor Two 

(Attitudinal Response Towards Referent Groups)' 

X SD N 

Non-COP 39.2/^85 • 10.4194 79 

COP 43.4775 9.4069 111 

F = 8.404 

Table IV - 30 

J Principal Assessment: Factor-Three 

/ ^ (Leadership Skills)" ~ 

* X ^ SD N ■ 

Non-COP ' 7.25^^ 2.1689 79 

COP 8.5135 2.4154 111 

■ ^ F = 13:664 
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In addition, the instrument was scored overall^ independent^, of 
the factor loadings. This scoring included all items including^ those \, 
without a factbr laoding associated with the three main factors. Here 
there was a difference in the means of 13 points.. This was significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. 



0 

Table IV - 31 

Principal Assessment: Overall Score 

X SD N 

Non-COP 101.0253 26.1240 79 

COP ' 114.1441 23.9731 111 



/ 



■ u 

12.823 > .01 



Axis 3 - The Product 

• Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 

The Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale is an eighty item instrument 
which can administered in a group manner. It requires approximately 
a. third grade reading ability and with the exception of a few items ' 
whose vocabularly is dated or more common to cultural groups other trf&n 
those vr\ this study, it was an. instrument which could be administered with 



a minimum of difficulty. When the f3?R^^ment was under development, it 
was analyzed to determine if sex or grade 'level ^lacementi were related to 
any systematic differences in the means and standard deviations of the 
scdres. None were reported and so it was considered appropriate. to pool 
all of the ^ata and perform the analysis entirely in terms of the type of 
teacher in the classroom. 
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Although the overall differences in the means of the two groups 

iSASmall, it does indicate that the children in classrobms with COP- 

trained teachers had a more positive se^f-cdncept than did the children 

in the classrooms bf the non-COP trained teachers, ^he difference 

was statistically significant at the .01 1-evel of confidence. 

Table IV - 32 

Piers-Harris Self-^Confcept Scale: Overall Scor'e 

1 ' SD ^ N ^ 

Non-COP 52.8538^ 15.9685 756' 

COP 54.7673 12.8133 752 ' ' 

, F Ratio = 6.585 
, , . - (Sig\ at O.OU 



In addition to analyzing the total score, the data weraalso analyzed 
in te^x^^^ the six factors originally identified by the test constructors. 
The six factors hr^: ' ' ' . 

I. Behavior - I do many- bad things (.66); I am obedient at home 

(-.64); I am often in trouble (.60); I think bad thoughts (.53); 

I can be„trusted (-.53). 
LL intellectual and School Status - I am good in my schoolwork (-.66); 

I* am smart (-.63); I am dumb about most things (.56); I am a good 

reader (-.55);* I forget what J learn (.53). 
III Physical Appearance and Attributes - I am good looking, (-.74); I 

have a pleasant face (-.61)*; I have a bad figure (.56); I am 

strong (-.41); I am a leader in games and sports (.53). ^ 
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IV. Anxiety - I cry easily (-.57); I- worry a lot (-.57); I am 
often afraid (-.55); I get nervous when the teacher calls on 
me (-.54)V I am nervous (-.49) . ^ ^ 

V. Popularity - People'pick on me (-.62); I am among the last to be 
chosen for games (-.61 )r It is hard for me to make friends 
(-.56); I have many friends (.55)T^ feel left out of things (-.49) 

VI. Happiness and Satisfaction - I am a happy (.B5); I am unhappy 
(-.62); I like being the way I am (.60); I wish I were 
different (-.57); I am cheerful (.42). 

^ The analysis in therms of these factors follows: 

Table IV --33 "^"^ 
Piers-Harris: Factor 1 (Behavior) 
X SD N 

Non-COP 11.5992 ^ 5.51.36 756 

COP 11.5066 5.5856 752 

^ ' F = 0.103 N.S. 



Table IV - 34 

Piers-Harris: Factor 2 (Intellectual and School Status 
X SD N 

Non-COP 10.6257 5.3734 .'^ 756 

COP 10.5785 ' 5.3308 752 

F = 0.026 N.S. 
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Table IV - 35 

Piers-ljarris: Factor 3 (Physiclil Appearance and Attributes) 





- X 


. SD 


N 


Non-COP 


, . 6,6534 


3.7009 


' 756 


COP 


6.7074 


3.7112 


752 



F = .082 N.S. 



Table IV - 36 
Piers-Harris: Factor 4 (Anxiety) 
X ' " St) N ■ - 

Non-COP 7.0410 3.5639 " 756 

COP ' 7.0625- 3.6987 752 

F =.0.014 n'.s. 



Table IV - 37 
^ Pier3-Harris: Factor 5 (Popularity) 





y 


SO 


N 


Non-COP 


• 6.8175 

f 


3.5498 


'756 


COP 


6.7726 


3.6286 


752 



F = 0.058 N.S. 



Table IV -.38 

Piers-Harris: Factor 6 (Happiness and>Satisfaction) 





X 


SD 


N 


Non-COP 


6.2222 


2.9755 - 


756 


COP 


6.1330 


2.9548 


. 752 



• , ..F = 0.341 

ion 



A r^eview of Tables IV - 33 through 38 indicates' that whiJ6 very 
slight discrepencies occyr for each factor none of these differences, 
when subjected to analysis, appears to be statistically significant. 
However, when the entire score is coasidered, the difference^ slight V 
larger and the differences are statistically significant. ^ Thus, while 
th^e Is-no statistically significant dfffejrende in terms of the clusters 
wi:^in the overall score, "there is a difference in the o^^erall scores. 
Children in the COP classrooms have a<^nore positive self-concept as 
reflected by the higher mean self-concept^ score. ' 

Parent Questionnaire ' 

The Parent Questionnaire, a twenty item instrurpent, was developed 
by the project staff at the New Careers Training Laboratory and afield 
tested, soliciting the responses of parents of school children in. Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island prior to' final adoption and publication. 

^ The 20 items deal with activities and behaviors on the part of the 
child which are generally considered as bejng positive in nature (e.g.' 
"My child says ni-ce things about his/her teacher," or '*My child likes to 
go to school"). The project staff believed that it was important for 
-parents to contribute to the findings* In addition, it was an opportunity 
to have some measure of children outside ,of the school setting yet re- 
flective of behaviors and attitudes touched upon at school- 



Since many of the parents did not SReak Eng^l^sh, 'thp r/eed far 
Spanish editions of the instrument and supporting%Hnaterial was' de-J^ 



termined for each site. ' In those cases when Spanish was the only 
/ language spoken in the home, Spanish translations- of the items were \^ 
made available to the parents. • " ^--^/^ 

' The Parent Questiohna,ir6 ^as factor analyzed prior to initial 
da^ta analysTS^' T|ie results generated *^three major factors- with loadings 



in exce"ss^ of 0.40» 



y 



Items I 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
10 
13 
14 
18 
20 



. > Iab1e :iV - 39 • 
■ Factor loadings of Parent Instrument 



Fa.ctoV 1, 



.66489 



-.45057-, 
' .49473 
.59043 
-.42943 
-.72156- 



Factor ;2" 

.60353 
.55982 



.65741 
.52874 



F|[ctor 3 
.80263 



The instruments were then rescored on the basis of these clusters. 
In addition, the entire instrument was scored to yield a total score in- 
dependent of the score clusters. • , \ 
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^ The three major factors were Ifiibelledr^ Factor One - 'Attitude 
Towards School, Factor ' Attitude Toward Attiyity. in the Classropm, 
and Factor Three -n Attitude Toward Reading. The parents 6f children in 
the COP classrooms rated their children's behavior htgher than the parents 
•of ■childrerf iri the npn-COP classrodms for factors 1-and 2. For factor 3, 
the reverse was true. In both sets of c^es, the differences were 



significant at the .01 level 


of confidence. 








Table IV - 40 




. / 

«? 


Parent Questionnaire: Factor One 


(Children's 


Attitude Towards School.) 


Non-COP 


22.09 


.SO 
3.99 


N- ' 
624 


COP 


22.78 


3.79 


.716 

' t = 3.24 > .01 






Table IV - 41 




• 


Parent Questionnaire: Factor Two ^ 


(Chi 


l^dren! s Attitude Towards Activity in the Classroom) , 




X 


SD 


N 


Non-COP 


• 12.14 


2.42 


624 


COP 


12.52 


2.37 


716 

t = 2,84 > .01 






Table IV - 42 






Parent Questionnaire: Factor Thrjse 




(Children' s 


Attitude Toward Reading) 




X / 


SD . 


' N ■ 


Non-COP 


8. 58 


2.46 


6^4 ^ ^ ' . . 


GOP 


8.01 


2.61 


716 .. . .. 
t = 4.09 7 .01 



When the data were reanalyzed on the basis, pf the overall SQore, 
parents of children in the COP cl-assrooms ra^ed the children's behavior 
higher than the children in the.non-COP classrooms. The^difference, 
however,' was 'not statistically significant. ^ 

: . / Ta^le 1^ - 43 , - . 

Parfent .Questionnaire: Overall Score 

,^ X ' SD N . • ; . 

Non-COP : ^ *"58;84 ' 9.46 624^ 



eop L^--. 59.53 3.98 > . 716 \^ 



Achievement Tests ; 

At^all 15 ^ites,*^ inquiries weirg made regarding the availability of 
individual scores from standardized achievement tests.. Project staff - 

0 

cpnc'erns that there would be little consistency were, regrettably, well- 
founded. The sites .utilized many different achievement, tests and none 
utilized census te'sting at all grades. 

collection of information yielded data frqm 43 classrooms, in 

nine ofc^^the 15 sites. The dam were collected as part of the total data 

■ ■ . ... 

requested about every student. Scor^es were collected based upon use of^ 
th€!.s Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the Iow9.::^st of Basic Skills, The 
Califbrnia Test of Basjc Skills, The Stanford Primary Test, and the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Eight of the nine districts reported Jhe data 
•in terms of Grade Equivalent Scores. 
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Administrators at marjy of the 15 sites had extreme reservations 
about additional testing of children, and, almost districts were to . ' 
be doing spme type of achievement tests in conjunction^^^with the local 
special programs, it was decided, therefore, to utilize local test data,"^ 
^ decision consistent with the originaV policy to use locally generated 
data where possible. The local testing .periods (elapsed time between 
pre- and post-test administration) varied from 'four to V2 months. T^n 
of the districts tested between September and May, whil^ others tested ^ 
from one academic year to the next usually a May to May testing. 

The results are reported in terms of the testing period empl*oyed. 
Data are reported based on intervals of fQUr, ten, and twelve months^ 
between pre- and post- tests. Data from six classrboms are not included 
teacuse they represent data collected from four different primary 
achievement scales which yield neither grade equivalent scores nor scores 
suitable for between group comp^iri sons. ' 
Four Month Testing Period 

In one site, the data from seven classrooms were collected over a 
fQU(* month testing period — Jafiuary to April. 









Table IV - 
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Pre 


- and Post-Test 


Results 










From a 


Four Month Testing Period 








Type 


Grade 


N 


Pre- 


Test 


Post- 


-test 








X 


SD 






SD 


COP . ■ 


5. 


52 


4.59 


1.09- 


5.21 


1 


.14 


Non-COP 


5 


25 


4.30 


1.5 


- 5.-2-1- 


' 1 


.59 


Non-COP- 


6 


30 


5.23 


1.7 . ^ 


5.53 


1 


.83 


COP 


. 7 . • 


20 


7.44 


1.63 


8.0 


1 


.87 
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\ At the fifth grade level, students in both COP aed noo-COP classrooms 

were reading below the grade level placement, 4*59 and 4.3 respectively. 

The|r average performance -was identical, at post-test time, 5.21. At the 

sixth grade leveT, the. students were'still below level at pre-test time, 

with a lower rate of gain than reported at the fifth grade. The ^qores- 

reported at- the seventh grade do not follow the previous pattern. The 

students in the program were already performing at. normal levels, and they 

continued their normal progress throughout the seventh grade. , 

It\is noteworthy that at grade five, students in both types of 

classroomii were performing below grade level at the start of the program 

and were still below level at the program's end. Since this program lasted 

only four months, the children appeared to be growing, during this period, 

at a rate considerably faster than might be expected, since normal growth 

during this period would be .4. These data indicated that the short-term 

growth rates vffire .50 and 1.2 respectively, both of which rates are higher 

than might normjjil ly be expected. ^ 

Ten Month Testing Period 

These data cover a regular school year and thus a more appropriate 

* 

interval between pre- and po'st-test. The testing period was from September 
to June of the same academic year. 



Table IV - 45 

4 

Pre- and Post-Test Results 
From a Ten Month Testing Period 



Type 




, N ^ , 


Pre-test 
X 


SD 


Post-test 
X 


• 

' SD 


COP 


3 


39 


2.98 


1.26 ' 


4.24 


1.79 


Non-COP 


3 


• 41 


3-. 30 ' 


1.26 


4.41 


1.37 


COP • 


4 


48 


4.17 


1.67 


6.25 


U88 


Non-COP 


4 . 


46 


■ 4.18 ^ 


1.50 


5.96 " 


2.14 


COP 


6 


25 


5.90 


1.57 


• 6.80 


2.0 



^ With the exception of the students in the sixth grade, all teachers' 

had children who, started the school year close to the appropriate grade 

if ■ ■ 

level placement. After one academic year of instruction, the. children 
were at or above expectation for every grade,' again with the exception of 
the sixth grade. Even here, the rate of growth was 0.9 months of 'increase' 
\for each month in the program. For children in a compensatory education 
cltfssroom, a rate of growth in excess of 0.7 is frequently considered an 
improved rate of growth. 
Twelve Month Testing Period 

In an attempt to reduce the amount of instrdctional time allocated 
to testing, some districts have turned to testing only at the end of each 
academi^year. Nineteen classrooms involved in this study utilized this 
type of testing plan. ' Since ^xhildren*' s test performance may increase or 
decrease as a result of the time lag between June testing and the actuaj 
beginning of the next academic year, it was deemed more appropriate to 
provide the descriptive statistics of these data apart from the rest. 
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At grade two, the children began at the- normal gr^de-level placement, 
but little gain Was evident oae year later. At the third grade,, cl as s,es 

r 

began ami ended at different levels. The COP teachers' children were per- 

forming at a level of 4.12 versus 2.72 for non-COP, yet the amount^of gam 

was relatively even. Similar result^ occurred in the fourth and fifth 

grade§. Only at the sixth grade^ level did the-post-test scores indicate 

that the children were still below grade level at the program's termination. 

Table IV - 46 

Pre- and Post-Test Results 
From a Twelve. Month Testing Period 

Type Grade N Pre-test Post-test 

X SD X SD 



Non-COP 


2 


74 


2.04 


.47 


2.28 


.73 


COP 


3 


23 


4.12 ' 


1.51 


4.79 


1.80 


Non-COP 


* 3 


20 


2.72 


.98 


3.52 


.95 


COP 


t 

4 


'25 


4.40 


1.41 • 


5.63 


1.95 


Non-COP 


4 ' 


40 

1 


3.85 


1.10. 


5.13 


1.44 


GOP 


5 


. 27 


4.96 


2.03 


6.15 


2.62 


Non-COP 


5 


63 


4.62 


2.43 


5:54 


2.43 


COP 


6 


32 


4.24 


1.59 


' 5.57 


1.83 


Non-COP 


6 


27 


5.81 


1.05 


7.37 


1.30 



4 
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Another way to lo^ at these data is to use a concept of historical 
regression. For this method the pre-test score. is used an estimate 
of the rate of progress. Where the pre-test mean is divided by the number 
of months in school as of the test date, fhe resulting^rate may -be extra- 
polated to yield an expected mean. The actual measured post- test mean 
then may be compared with the extrapolated mean. Likewise, the rate at 
pre-test may also be compared with the rate at post-test. No direct 
significance tests may be computed, but the descriptive comparisons are 
instructive. 

In keeping with the earlier analysis, the data for four, ten, and 12 
month' .pre- post periods are kept separate. 

In the four-month pre-to-post test period, almost all grades, both 
COP and non-COP taught, posted gains. At the fifth grade, where it is 
possible to compare COP and non-COP, the non-COP exceed in performance. 
At sixth grade, the non-60P class maintained the same rate. The seventh 
grade COP class gained almost six months in a four\ month period. 
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Table IV - 47 ^ 

Historical Regression Pre- and Post-Test 
Results Four Month Testing Period 



Type 


Grade 


Pre X 


Rate* 


Expected "X 


Actual 
Post X 


Rate** . 


Gain (Loss) 
' Difference 
Betv/een Actual/ 
Expected 


-COP 


5 


4.S9 


.85 


'4-93 3 


5.21 • 


.91 


+.28 


Non-COP 


5 


,4. -30 


.80 


4.62 ^ 


5.21 


,91 


+ .59 

(-.03) , ^ 


Nbn-COP 


6 


5.23 


.82 


5.56 ) 


k 5.53 


.83 


COP 


7 


V 7.44 


1.01 


7.84 


8.00 


1.02 


. . +.16 



iGain (Loss) 
Rate 




* The rate is based on January or .4 months, 
** The rate is based on April or ,7 montJts, 



In the ten month pre-to-post test period, aTV COP. and Non-COP 
taught classes posted gains. At the third grade, the grade equivalent 
of the COP class far exceeded that of the non-COP class and markedly 
increased in its rate of gain. Marked differences are also observed 
in the fourth gr*ade data where the COP group gained more than one year 
above -its expected level of attainment. 

Table IV - 48 ' 











Results: Ten Month Testing Period 


1 
i 
! 




Type 

/ 


Grade 


Pre X 


Rate 


Expected X 


Actual 
Post X 


Rate 


Gain (Loss) 
Difference 
Between Actua.1/ 
Expected 


Gain (Loss) 
Rate 


COP 


<•« 
3 


2.98 


.99 


3.87 


4.24 


1.09 


+.37 


+ .10 


Non-COP 


3 


3.30 


1.10 


4.29 


4.41 


1.13 


+.12 


+ .03 


COP • 


4 


4.17 


1.04 


5.11 


6.25 


1.28 


+^.14 * 


+ .24 


Non-COP 


4 


4.18 


1.05 


5.13 
6.78 


5.96 


1.22 


+'v83 


+ .17 


COP 


6 


5.90 


.98 


6.80 


.99 


+.02 


+ .01 
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In the twelve month pre-to-post test period, the. second grade 
(non-COP) and both COP and non-COP third grpde classes showed losses. 
The losses at the third grade level wer^ far greater for the COP 

cl^^s'es than the non-COP class. - .' ^ 

c 

At the fourth, fifth and sixth grade levels, COP classes all 

ejcfeeeded the non-COP classes. The most dramatic difference occurred 

at the fourth grade level where more' than a gaih of one year abfeve. 

f 

the expecteid gain was posted. At the sixth grade, the higher gain 
of COP compared to non-COP classes is sfnall in magnitude.. 
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Table IV - 50 
Historical Regression Analysis Summary 



Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



4 month 
NA 



Non-COP 
NA 



IQt month 

COP 
COP 

m 



1 2 -month 
NA " 
Non-COP 
COP 
COP 
COP 



Ov-erall 
•NA 

? ■' 
COP 

? 

COP , 



Ab.sence, Tardiness, and Disciplinary Referrals 

While behavioral indicators are always difficult to attribute to 
.a program cause, the study^^team believed it was important to secure 
some measures of student behavior which might be affected by teacher 

4 

behavior. As stated previously, if the COP teacher, served as ^a more 
appropriate role model, then it could be conjectured that the student's 
behavior should b^ more positively reflected in fewer tardinesses, 
higher attendance, and fewer disciplinary referrals. To gather these 
data, each teacher in the projectjw^ asked to complete a form designed 
by NCTL staff. Since this form was also used to collect achievement data, 
many of the teachers who did noti?have achievement data to report failed 
to return the data on attendance, et al. Of the 1,650 pieces of data, 
seven of the 15 s\tes did return data from a total of 110 classrooms. 
Tables 'IV - 51 through 53 report these results. 
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Foif* the absence criteriori, students K)f teachers in the COP group 
had an average rate of 9.514*days abslnt. In contrast, non-COP studeVits 
had a '"earij average of 8r878 days absent. The d-?+ference was nqt sig- • 
nif leant at the .05 level of significance. 

■ • ^ • Table IV - 51 ' ' 

■ ' Absence Rates 
Type , N ^ X . * SD ' ' 



COP 849 9.514 r 10.-513 ' 

f#lon-COP • 801 8.878 10.830 

/ (■ 

■ C I ■ i : ■ — " ■ 

I 

F = 1.46 t = 1.21 , 

The results for tardiness showed that students ir\ the COP program 
had a mean of 1.515 days tardy, as opposed to non-COP students having an 
average of 1.547 days of being late. Here, too, there was a slight 
reported difference between the two groups, but ttie^ difference was not 

a 

statistically significant. > 

" . . ., Tabl-i IV - 52 

\ 

Tardiness Frequency 
N X SD 

COP 849 1.515 4.798 V 

Non-COP 801 1.547 4.660 



t = 0.1385 
F' Ratio: 0i0192 
F Probability = 0.617 
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When the discipline referral data were analyzed, it was found that 
, students of teachers in COP had an average -rate of 0.112 discipline re- 
ferrals for the school year, while students of teachers not in ,the COP 
program had a mean of 0.259 disci pVlne referrals. The difference, 
though slight, was statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Students of teachers from COP were less likely to have been referred for ^ 
disciplinary purposes than students from a non-COP classroom. 

. Table IV - 53 
Discipline Referrals < 
N X . • SD' 

COP 849 0.112 0.771 

Hon-COP ' 801 0.259 1.698 ' 

F Ratio: 5.005 

F Probability = 0.020 

t = 2.3025 

On all three of the items absences, tardiness, and disciplinary 
referrals — the differences are sjnall, and, perhaps, not ejspecially 
meaningful". This is so, even for the one item, disciplinary referrals, 
where the differenc&r4l though small, is statistically significant. It 
is impossible to know whether a lesser number of disciplinary referrals, 
itself, means the teacher maintains discipline more effectively. 
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^ Limitations 



•As previously stated^ this study, is iiltended to assess "\he teachers' 
performance and, the effect upon pupils of first year COP graduates." 

• Had this assessment taken place in an isolated, ridgidly controlled ^ 
laborajtory setting, it would have been a difficult job. Occurring as it 
did in a wide variety of highly diversified, real -life school situations, 
i.t was an even mor,e difficult and complicated task. As such, it was of 
a piece with the evaluation of almost all educational programs Imposing 

. complex problems which have yet to be fully resolved by any investigator. . 
For completely reliable evaluation instruments do not yet exist. Indeed, there 
is only the beginning ''of consensus as to what area or areas of investigation, 
pravide suitable indices of success. 

Let u5 loot, for example, at one presumably controllable aspect of 
the study, the area of pupil growth as measured by the administration af 
standardized achievement tests. Yet, even here, uncontrollable problems 
are evident. Some of the more obvious are: 1) teachers ^ho "tea^ch to the 
test", thereby invalidating the results; 2) teachers v/ho believe their 

a 

pupils have more important problems (e.g. social or emotional) and who 
therefore do not concentrate heavily on teaching in the areas to be evaluated; 
3) the ever-present problem, identified by Ryans, of "...the difficulty of 
adequately controlling external factors M'n order to provide reasonably 
assurance that the hypothesized product is truly a product of the criterion 
behavior rather than that of a. wide range of uncontrolled conditions 
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occurring before and during the criterion behavior."'' This, of course, 
does not even, touch on the- serious debate as to the validity of stand- 
ardized tests. ... 

Thus, even the most widely used means of educa^onal program* 
evaluation standardized measures' of pupil academic ach>ievement — 
appears' grossly inadequate; nieasurjement in other areas is even less, 
adequate. We Were therefore faced w^ith the necessity of conducting our^ 
assessment across a wide range of areas, no one of whichfwoLKId provide 
conclusive data; however, taken together, they provide^^ve ^bel ieve, the 
basis for drawing some conclusions -as to the performance dnd relative 
effectiveness of COP graduates. 

'In the preliminary development of an evaluation design, the 
possibility of establ ishing^ control group of teachers who were not COP - 
trained seemed to indicate that a classical experimental design approach 
might be feasible. The traditional, classic approach would consist of 
comparing a "treated" group (in this case, COP graduates) to a "non-treated" 
grinip (teachers who did not have the COP experience) to assess whether or 
not any systematic differences existed which might be attributable to 
-group membership. 

Despite, the temptation to develop desigps which are truly experimental, 
it was necessary to wo|*k with the situation as it existed and, st?i^ce no 
-ee ntrol w asHP^soJxla^cu^^independent variables, this study could be no 
more than an ex post facto , causal -comparative study including all of the 
inherent complications characteristic of such design. 

i I 



^David 6. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, D.C., 1960) 
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A few of these difficulties are as follows: 



(1) The difficulty in being certain that the relevant 
factor is actually included among the many factors 
under study. 

(2) The complication that no single factor is the 
cause of an outfififflK but that some., ^gibi na t i on 
and interact ionE L:&§^ac1:ors exist together under 
certain conditioils to yield a given outcome. 

{3) The fact that .two» or more, factors are, related 
' does not nec^sarily imply a cause and^effect 
relationship. TheyN^may be simp"ly related 
to an additional factor not recognized or ob- 

served^fe . 

' i ^ 

(4) Comparative studies in natural situations do not 
allow controlled selection of sutjjects. Locating 
existing groups of subjects who are similar in all 
respects except for the exp^osure to' one variable 
is extremely difficult. 



Compounding the problem was the fact that the investigators were 
•also involved with a sampling bias. The fact that inclusion of a particular 
school system had to be based upon voluntary participation sets it uniquely 
apairt and may strongly prejudice our sample.. -For example, could we with 
any assurance maintain that the performance of COP-trained teachers in the 
respondent schools which elect to cooperate' is indicative of the perfor- 
mance of a larger population of COP-trained teachers? 

We could find out about the performance of COP-trained teachers as 
compared to the performance of non-COP trained teachers within a parti- 
cular school, but a more generalized application of finding's must be 



discussion of the selection process and. the efforts to mitigate this 
problem may be found in Chapter II, at)ove. 
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considered in light of this sampling restriction. Conclusions from this 
Study must be tempered as a consequence of the following limitations of 
it. 

(1) This study dealt solely with events during. the 1974- 
1975 academic year.^ 

(2) The selection of - sit e s was limit e d by thr e^—selection 

pre- requisites:' 

a. Participation in the study was on a voluntary basis * 

and COP administrators (and the local district) could . - 
freely elect to participate or chose not to participate, 

b. " A minimum of ten COP graduates had to be employed as 

teachers, at each one of "^tbe fifteen sites which was 
eventually to be selected;^ an^jl 



c. In order to assure a broad geographic representation, 
at lease one site from each of the ten USOE regions 
was included in the study 



These three pre-requi sites necessitated that the study be 
confined to a stratified, random sample.^' 



0 

^This is not only to state the obvious but also to call attention to this fact 
that a particular wave of COP graduates was studied. While their similarity 
to the total universe of all COP participants (see Chapter II, Part B, above) 
suggests that their performance, is not dissim.ilar from that which would be 
discovered from the study of earlier or later waves of graduates, there is no 
firm data' on this. 

^It should be noted, however, that in only one* instance where a site met all 
criteria, and was selected for inclusion in the study, did it tfe^n have to be 
dropped, and this by decision of the study team. (See Chapter II,, Bart B, above). 

^This was purposely modified to accomodate two sites with rather unique COP 
graduate, populations: the veterans* program in New Orleans, and the progr^fim at 
Tempe, Arizona whlch^had a large number of American Indian participants. 

^As discussed above, the cohort of the COP participants >included in the study 
closely resembled the entire universe of COP participants and graduates in terms 
of sex, age, ethnicity, and other personal characteristics. 
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(3) The fact that, in some instance?, -standardi zed 
tests are given only on specific grade levels 
and were, consequently, not always available for 
children in classrooms of all the teachers in the 
study was a distinct limitation. 

(4) TheH^ta analysis to date has been limited to 



straight forward calculations. For example, all 

data have been analyzed on the basis of GOP -trained 

or non-COP trained teachers. Given the differences 
« 

between the two groups in terms of age and ethnicity, 
the data must be reandlyzed as to these (and perhaps 
others) variables.^ Similarly, the extent to which 
differences are a function of large differences at a 
few of the sites has not been fully explored. Nor 
have correlations between various scores been calculated. 
(5) Even beyond the known differences between the COP and 
"control" groups, there were others which may have been 
even more significant. One example is found in the pro- 
cesses by which the two groups had been selected for 
employment: the COP graduates from within the "lower, 
ranks" of the school's hierarchy and in fulfillment, in 
many cases, of long-standing commitments by school 
districts to hire them, and the non-COP first year teachers 
e^s a result of spirited competition in which as many as 
50 or 100 persons competed for single teaching posts. 



\ 



It should be noted, however, that the selection of participants who were 
likely to be older and non-white was central to the COP design. 



i2r) 
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We have indicated at various points the efforts taken to mitigate 
these limitations. Of course, in some instances, where mitigation was 
not possible, the limitations can only be noted and the conclusions 
ternpe!:»ed. And, as with limitation 4, above, additional analysis is 
necessary and final conclusions must be held in abeyance pending these 
analyses. 



New Careers Training Laboratory is perllorming two additional pieces of 
work in addition to the analyses noted in limitation 4, above: a follow- 
up at the fifteen sites included in the present study to look at these 
teachers in their second year and the initiation of the basic study at 
additional *sites. v 

: I2G 
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^ ' Discussion 

Three sets of data on COP-trained and rjon-COP trained first-year 
teachers were collected at each of the 15 sites. These centered on 
the teachers themselves (The Person), their teaching activities (The 
Process), and the results as they affected the children (The Product). 
Along each of these axes of data inquiry, a variety of instruments was 

^ ^ — ^ — 

used so as to obtain a multi faceted pictjjre of the two teacher cohorts. 
In effect, a "Rashomon" picture was sought. 

The potential results of the inquiry could be grouped under four ^ 
headings: no dfifferences between the, two groups, sharp and consistent^ 
* differences between the two groups, small but consistent differences, 
an(i/or irregular differences. The pattern ultimately displayed would 
be the result of the "real" differences between the two groups and the 
accuracy of the instruments in capturing and describing these differences'. 
Because we sought a multifaceted picture of those studied and because 
of our ^epticism as tOj the sensitivity of the instruments available, 
several instruments were used. Given a variety of instruments which 
had been developed at different times and places by different oeoole 

for different purposes, a consistent showing across them would oresum- 

• • • 

ably be mcjre convincing in the aggregate than would ^iie an irregular 
pattern. ' 

The study yielded a consistent pattern. That is, where statistically 
significant differences were found on each instrument as a whole, they 
favored the COP-trained teachers. Where statistic-ally non-significant 
differences were found on each instrument as a whole, they favored the 
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COP-trained teachers. Further, on the subparts of the various instruments 
where statistically significant differences were found, in all instances 

A 

they favored the COP-trained teachers. Only on subparts of two instruments 
where differences were statistically non-significant "was there a finding 
which .favored the non-COP trained teachers. 

Before analyzing these data in terms of the thre? axes of measurement 
noted above, let us briefly summarize the findings. (Chapter IV, above, 
discusses the limilfation of thes^ data and should be read in conjunction 
with these fiiidings.) 

• The Person 

^ f 

The COP-trained teachers included slightly more males as compared 
with thp non-COP trained (2a2a^and 23%, respectively), were significantly 
older (mean ages of 35 and 26, resoectively) , although the two groups 
were more aJike in terms of other non-whites {1^% and 15%, respectively). 

In terms of experience in their respective teacher education programs, 
both groups were predominantly in Elementary Education |fid both performed 
equally as,/we11i^^ measured by grades. The^^OI^-trained^eachers were more^ 
satisfied with the\r preparation {^\% compared with "71%) ,j and more of them 
both had enrolled (3^ and 27%, respectively) and planned to enroll (88% 
and 78%, respectively) In graduate education. 

|p terms of attitudes, on all eight scales of the Gordon^ Pe|i&jial 

Inventory and Personal Profile^ the COP-trained teachers scored fVwuiei^j 

p 

with statistically significant differences on the scales for Original Think- 
ing, 'Vigor, Ascendancy, and Sociability. There was no significant rfiffer- 

\ 

ence between the two groups on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 

128 \ 
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although the COP- trained teachers had more "right" and fewer "wrong ''l 

scores and a higher overall attitude score. Thus, tK#Null Hyoothes^s 

postulating no significant differences ragarding personal attitudes A 

and attitudes toward schooling are proven false. \ 

The Process . ' . 

On all three factors of the Ryans Classroom Observation Record, the 
COP-trained teachers scored higher than did the non-COP trained teachers; 
on each of the factors, as well as overall, the differences were statisti- 
cally significant. Similarly, on the flanders Interaction Analysis 
Categories, there was more student talk or responsive teacher talk in the 
COP-trained teachers' classrooms, while- in the classrooms of the non-COP 
t;rained> teachers, there was more teacher-initiated talk. According to 
Flanders* data, responsive teacher talk and student talk are more desirable 
and more highly correlated with positive student performance. 

On each of the three scales of the Principal Questionnaire, teacher 
supervisors ranked more COB-trained teachers^'than non-COP trained superior 
as compared with other fir5.t-yeSr teachers they had supervised. On all 
three scales, and overall, the differences in favor of the C0P-trained 
teachers were statistically significant. Again, the Null Hypothesis as to 
there being no sigiiificant difference between COP-trained and non-COP trained 
teachers is proven false. 

129 
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The Product , 

Here assessment was made of the children's self-concept, their 
parents' view of the child's attitudes, and the child's performance in 
school. On the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale, the children in the 
classrooms of the COP-trained teachers ranked higher, and the difference 
was statistically significant. Overall, the parents of children in 
classrooms of COP-trained teachers ranked their children's attitudes as 
mord favorable than did the parents of the children in the non-COP trained 
teachers' classrooms. The differences were statistically significant. 
Thus, the Null Hypothesis as to there being no significant, difference 
between the two cohorts of children in terms of their, own self-concept and 
their parents' view of their attitudes was proven false. 

The variety of achievement tests used and testing periods involved 
precltrde any hard summary judgments. In combtn4mh classro^s -whei%-pre- 
and post- tests were given with longest time intervals, there were no 
differences at grades three and five; at grades four and six there v/ere 
statistically significant differences and here they favored the classrooms 
of the COP-trained teachers. The data on absences and tardiness showed no 
statistically significant differences; the differences, such as they were 
favored the COP-trained teachers in the case of tardiness and the non-COP 
trained teachers in the case of absences. In the matter of disciplinary 
referrals, a small buf statistically significant difference favored the 
COP-trained teachers. i 




\ 
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To repeat, where differences on overall scales, ocqtfrrffcl between 
COP and non-COP trained teachers, whether the differences statist j- 
cally significant or not, they, in eacH case, fav,ored the CCtf^-trained i / 
teachers. On. all subscales , statistical ly signifipant differences always 
favored the COP^-trained, Only on two sutscales where differences werej 
not statistically significant did the scores favor the non-COP trained^ 



The Data Overall 



It may be helpful to present in a tabular manner the ifistrumeVits 
and subscales, noting where the scores' favored COP or non-COP trained 
teachers, and whether the differences were statistically significant. 



TABLE VI - 1 

Summary of Differences Between COP- and 
~* Non-COP Trained Teachers 



Item 



Statistically 

Significant 

Difference 



'*ing 



Difference No i 

(But Not Difference 

Statistically 

Significant) 

Favoring ^ 



Gordon Personal Profile 

and Inventory 

--Cautiousness 
—Original Thinking 
—Personal Relations 
.--Vigor 
'—Ascendancy 
— Responsibility 
--Emotion&l Sta^)ility 
[ --(Sociabili'ly 



COP 

"COP 
COP 



COP 



COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 



/ 
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Item 



Y 



Statistically 
Significant 
Difference 
Favoring 



\Difference 
SsBut Mot 
St;atistical.ly 
Significant) 
Favqring 



No 

Difference 



Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
--"Right" 
-"Wrong" 

--Overall Attitude 

Ryans Classroom Observation Record 

— Factor X (Understanding, 
Friendly vs. Aloof, 
Egocentric) 

— Factor Y (Responsible, 
Systematic vs. Evarfing, 
Unresponsive) 

--Factor Z (Stimulating, 
Imaginative vs. Dull , 
Moribund) 

« 

Flanders Interaction Analysis 

Categories 

--Teacher Initiated Tal-k 
--Teacher Responsive Talk 
—Student Talk 

Principal's .Questionnaire 

— Factor One (Teaching 
Characteristics) 

--Factor Two (Attitudes) 
--Factor Three (Leadership 

Skills) 
--Overall 

Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 

Parent Questionnaire 

— Factor 1 (Children's 
Attitudes toward school) 

--Factor 2 (Children's 
^ttitudes toward activity in 
the classroom) 

— Factor 3 (Children's 
Attitudes toward reading) 

—Overall 



COP 
COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 
COP 



COP 

COP 

COP 
COP 

COP 



COP 



COP, 



COP 
COP 
COP 



\ 



Non-COP 
COP 
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Item 



Statistic^illy 
Significant 
Difference 
Favoring 



Difference 
(But Not 
Statistically 
Significant^) 
Favoring 



No 

Difference 



Achievement Tests 
—Grade 3 
—Grade 4 
—Grade 5 
--Grade 6 

Absence, Tardiness and Disciplinary 
Referrals 
I —Absences 
--Tardiness 

--Disciplinary Referrals 



COP 
COP 



Non-COP 
COP 



X 
X 



COP 



Visually, the sheer repetition of the indication of scores favoring 

i 

the C^OP-trained teacher is overwhelming. In a sense, too much so, as many 
of the .instances where there are non-statistical ly significant differences, 
the differences are small- Even in mar^'of the cases where ^the differences 
are statistically significant -- and here all such differences favored the 
COP-trained teachers — the differences, nonetheless, were small. 

^In the aggregate, nonetheless, the data reveal a series of consistent 
more positive scores by the COP-traindd teachers. They possess a more 
favorable set of attitudes. They demonstrate in the classroom the behaviors 
considered to be the more desirable ones for children's learning. Their 
supervisors rank them more favorably. The children in their classes think 
better of themselves, and with the exception of the score on one subscale, 
the children's parents believe those in the classrooms of the COP-trained 
teachers have better attitudes- The slight difference in achievement test 
scores favors the COP-trained teachers' students. 
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The Factors Related 

To this point, we have treated the data collected along each of three * 
axes of inquiry as if they were separate and independent phenomena. Of 
"course, while seoarate, they are about the same people. Indeed, it is Just 
the issue of whether teacher attitudes (investigated as part of Axis 1) re- 
late to classroom behavior (Axis 2) relate to impact upon children (Axis 3) 
which is central to any inquiry concerjiing teacher selection, training, and 
performance. In this regard, then, it is not simply that the COP-trained 
teachers rank more positively on a variety of instruments. Rather, it is the 
pattern and relationships of these differences which^are the most revealing. 

T^is pattern is particularly evident in the nature of teaser-student 
interaction. In comparing the classrooms of the COP-trained teachers with 
those of the non-COP trained, there appdar to be two different teaching 
styles and two different stiident response patterns. On the one hand, the 
non-COP trained teachers engage in more teacher-initiated interaction — 
lecturing, a question and short answer dialogue; also, there are longer 
periods of silence in their classes. On the, other hand, the COP-trained 
teachers interact more directly with their pupils, elicit more and longer , 
responses from the students, and respond more to students' comments when 
they arise. In sh^ort, the classrooms of the COP-trained teachers show more 
responsive teacher and pupil, verbal interactive exchange than those of the 
non-COP trained. The COP-trained teachers appear to be more accepting and 
encouraging, which in turn conduces toward more student verbal initiative, 
fuller student responses, and more sustained interchanges. These are^charac- 
teristics which the pertinent research indicates are more desirable and more 
highly correlated with better student performance. ' 

131 
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This study yields data which reinforce this pattern. The personal 
characteristics and attitudes of the COP-trained teachers were more posi- 
tive and were more like those which correlate highly with student per- 
formance. And in terms of the evidence in this study as to impact on 
students, we find that those students in the classrooms of the CQP-trained 
teachers had more positive attitudes about themselves, that their parents 
viewed their attitudes as more favorable, and their performance was better. 
This pattern was reinforced by the more positive assessment of the COP- 
trained teachers by their principals. 



In sum, then, it js a pattern of consisterit, if often small, differences 
which favor the COP-trained teacher. The differences fit together in a 
coherent whole. It seems fair to assert that there is a clear if not over- 
whelming picture. It is that the COP-trained teachers have more positive 



the behaviors correlated more highly with pupil success, and receive higher 
ratings from their s.upervisors. The children ia the classrooms rate them- 
selves and are^rated by their parents more positively. They perform better. 
IL lb not a heavily weighted picture; rather, it is one 6f a consonance of 
tones along one end of the spectrum. 



qualities, display in the classroom both the results of these qualities and 
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Policy Implications 
A study such as the one reported here can lead its authors into two 
opposite d^ections, each with both merit and failing, regarding the pos- 
«iible |iblicy implications of the finding!^. On the one hand, one c^«^ v^^cog- 
nize that it is but a single study, limited both in that regard, as well 
as its intrinsic shortcomings. This path leads to caution, if not timidity, 

in drawing policy implications, let alone making recommendations. On the 

It- 
other hand, given the mass of the data and the findings which are persuading 

if not absolutely persuasive, one is "tempted to build entire sets of policy 

recommendations. 

This study does warrant tht drawing xxMfliol i cations and the proffering 
of recommendations. In djoin^g so, however, we rely not only on the study's 
findings but on the extensive data on the Career Opportunities Program col- 
lected by the New Careers Training Laboratory, and on analyses, of differing 
parts of the program conducted by both NCTL staff and others. 

First, and overall, both the findings of this study and other reports 
show that low-income adults, long away from formal education, can be recruited 
successfully to work in the schools, can do that work with benefit to children, 
can combine that work with successful performance as college students > and, 
as a result, can become effective teaphers of low-income children. -In sum, 
the concept of the Career Opportunities Program is one which can be aind, in 
this instance, has-been successful. 

In an assessment of COP midway in its course, William Smith, succ^or 
to Don Davies at USOE*s Bureau of Educational Personnel Develooment, labeled 
COP a "mid-range demonstration," an effort which brought togetbeiP-!la seHfeT 
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of program ideas found successful in earlier more limited efforts, which 
sought to d'ea^onstrate the potential in their combination and expansion."^ 
Among earlier ideas brought together "in COP was the broad "new careers" 
concept put forth by Pearl and Riessman.^ They^asserted that persons 
recruited from among the"* poor, when simultaneously provided jobs, training, 
and education, cou'^d become a new kind of professional. In ^ sense^ COP 
is an expression of that concept and this study the first large scale test* 
of the hypothesis -^ndergirding the new careers concept. 

More specif teal ly, COP took up ideas such as: the potential of 
paraproTessionals to make a direct contribution to the delivery of human 
services,^ in this instance to the learning of low-income children; the 
usefulness of staff differentiation designs, particularly when combined 
with career advancement; the value of combining both work and study; the 
field-based focus of teacher education; the involvement in relationships 
'built upon parity of all the central parties (viz . schools university, and 
community people) to the professional preparation enterprise. While the 
findings of this study do not lend t^mselves to the making of .judgments - 
as to the relative efficacy of particular parts of tl](B COP design, the 
findings overall do indicate that the COP principles have worked. That ^is. 



^William Smiths, "COP': A^'Progress Reoort on a. Mid-Range Demonstration,," COP 
Bulletin I, 3 (1973). 

' ^Arthur Pearl and. Frank Riessman, New Careers for the Poor (New York: The 
Free Press, 1965)! , 

^The performance of paraprofessionals has, been assessed in earlier studies. 
For a report on these, see Alai^ Gartner, Paraprofessionals and Their 
Performance (New York: Praeger, 1971). 
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it has recruited, selected, trained, and graduated low-Income adults who 
have, ati least among those included in this study, become successful 
■ ^ teachers of low- income children,^ And, as indic^^ in the body of the 
report, the COP-trained teachers who were participants in this study 
closely resemble the full range of COP participants throughout the country 
and one can thus confidently extend the judgment from those involved in 
this study to the broader COP universe. 

At a time when teacher vacancies are fewer,, it becomes all the more 
crucial that the persons employed as teachers perform well. In addition, 
given the public investment in teacher education,-! it is Important that the 
persons so trained do become^ and remain teachers. Already with roots in 
their community, COP-trained teachers are more likely to remain there and 
to remain in teaching. 

What is most essential in light of tJ^e findings of this study is the 
recognition that among the vast pool of low-incomq adults are many persons^ 
who given realistic opportunities in a carefully designed program, can make 
powerful social contributions; in thisL instance, as teachers. As programs . 
to staff the schools are developed,^ as plans to* train persons to become 
teachers materialize, indeed*, as persons are recruited jbo higher edOcation 
at lar^e, the potential of low-income, frequently minority > adults, long 
absent from formal school but powered by their own motivation. in the context 
of realistic opportunity^ should not^be ignored. The issue is not whether 
the Career Opportunities Program, as such, should be dona again — although 
few^^such efforts have been as successful. It is the program intent, the 
program^ design, and the program ethos which warrant extension and development. 
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Synopsis 



A comparative study was undertaken assessing the nerformance of 
first-yeai; teachers trained through the U.S. Office^ of Education Career 
Opportunities Program and a matched grouo of first-year teachers in the 



s^me school building and grade, but -not trained through the Career Oonor- 



tunities ProgramA Tjie study was conducted during the 1974-75 school year 



at 15 sites across the country, which were drawn as a stratified sample 
of the 132 Career Opportunities Program orojects nationwide. 

A variety of instruments were used in-order to obtain a comorehensive 
Picture of the oarticijDants in terms of personal characteristics, attitudes, 
classroom behavior, and impact upon pupils. 

The data fall into a consistent pattern., The Career Onnortuni ties^ 
Program- trained teacher was more likely to have a more nositive attitude 

original in thought, and receive a higher rating from the orincinal based 
on her/his work in the classroom. He or she was more sumiortive of stu- 
dent-initiated talk and less likely to ask questions solicitinn rote res- 
ponses. The children who the COP-trained teacher taught had a more nosi- 
tive self-conceot, their parents viewed more oositively their attitudes 
toward school, and the children oerformed better on standardised achieve- 
ment' tests. Although many of the differences between the COP-trained and 
non-COP trained teachers are small, the oattern^of differences is clear ' 
and consistent. 





Introduction 




Three 
1. 



The Career Opportunities Program (COP) was a natipnal effort of 
E^^S. Office of Education to employ, train, and upgrade educational 
paraprVessionals in schools serving low-incorae children. Established, 
in 1970^fjnder the Education Professions Development Act of 1967, by its 
scheduled termination in June 1976, it will have had some 150 local pro- 
jects in 48 states, including Alaska and Hawaii, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

basic purposes of the program, amonq others, were to: 
Dring to schools personnel different from those already 
'employed as teachers; 

provide training, e^clucation,* and career advancement for 
! such people, and 
3. affect the lealrning of children from low-income families. 
During COP's seven years of ooeration at a federal exoenditure of 
approximately $129,390,000, over 14,000 particioants received on-the-job 
training and college-based education. Grants? usually were made to local 
educat/ional agencies, where the paraprofessional^i^ene emolqyed and where 
they received inservice training, while institutions of highd^r education 
provided a college degree program through a subcontraH with the school 
system. In|the course of successful participation in the program, the 
paraprofessional oarticipants mounted and advanced on a career ladder, 
learned a baccalaureate degree, and became eligible for a teacher's li- 
cense. It is estimated that more than 4,000 COT oarticipants had done 
this by mid-1975. 
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In July 1974, the New Careers Training Laboratory, Queens College, 
began an el/aluation study of COP under a grant from IjSOE- The nurpose of 
the study was t6 focus on COP graduates serving as first-year teachers 
within local school districts. While each district having a COP project 
was responsible for an ongoing evaluation of its project, none were res-^ 
ponsible for the evaluation of the graduate as a teacher. The present 
study, then, js the first to look at this aspect of the Career Ooportuni- 
ties Program —the graduate as teacher. 

Procedure 

/fll 132 then-operating COP projects were canvassed in July 1974. 
Eactv project was requested to report the number of COP graduates,. the 
total then employed >n the district as teachers, and the school district's 
willingness to participate in the planned study. From the pool of 60 
positive responses to an initial questionnaire and subsequent follow-up, 
15 sites were selected to reflect the ten federal geographic regions and 
the diversity of COP models, and to provide some balance betweien urban and 
rural school districts. The 15 sites are thus a stratified samole of the 
full COP universe which shows high congruence with the national COP pro- 
ject profile in terms of participant characteristics and' project activities. , 
^ At eacJ^ of the 15 sites, a sample of ten COP graduates was randomly 

selected from the pooT of COP graduates employed, there as first-year teach- 
\ ers. At each of the local schools where one or more of the ten COP graduates 
were teaching, first-year teachers whQ were not COP graduates were selected 
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, as a contraV group. and matched with the COP graduates on the basis of 
being first-year teachers working in the same school building and teaching 
thie same grade. 

Instrumentation % ' 

Data were collected along three axes: the person, the orocess, the 
product. ' ' ' 

Data on the person Consisted of personal, demographic, and teacher 
training information, •aS well as those gathered by the Gordon 
Personal Profile and Personal Inventory and the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Data on -the teaching process were gathered by the use of an 

administrator's comparative rating scale developed b\/ oro- 
ject staff, the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories, 
and the Ryans Classroom Observation Record. 
Data on the product — the effect upon the student — were gathered 
by three instruments: the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale; a 
Parent Questionnaire designed by staff to elicit oarental judg- 
ments about children's attitudes; and an individual data collec- 
tion sheet which 'collected achievement test data on each student 
in the class of one of the teachers being studied, as well as 
information on attfendance, tardiness, and disciplinary referral. 
A variety of instruments along each of these axes was. used to obtain a 
multifaceted picture of the two teacher cohorts*, the COP-train^d and the . 
non-COP trained. In effect, a "Rashomon" picture was sought. 



The Findings 

Axis 1 - The Person 

The COP-trained teachers were o^er, more likely to be Black, and 
slightly more likely to be males as compared with the non-COP trained. 
(For COP and non-COP, respectively, the mean age was 35 and 26, 52% anr 
26% were Black, and 71% and 77% were female.) The two grouos did about 
as well in college, as measured by grades, although the COP-trained grciup 
expressed grieater satisfaction with their college program. And a higher 
percentage of COP-trained teachers had enrolled and planned to enroll i 
post-baccalaureate education. 

The 60P-trained teachers had more positive attitudes ,as exoressed on 
all eight scales of the Gordon Personal Inventory and Personal ProfileJ as 
Well as tbejflinnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. The differences were sig- 
nificant statistically on the Gordon scales for Origi-naT Thinking, Vigcr, v 
Ascendancy, an4^Sociabil ity. 

y^ Axis 2 - The Process 

On both measures of classroom activity used in this study, the COP- 
trained teachers oerformed in a more desirable manner. In their classrooms, 
there v/as more interchange between teacher and student, 'the students' talk 
was more responsive and extended. The interaction which more fy^equently 
characterized the classrooms of the COP graduates is; according to the per- 
tinent research, more highly correlated with positive student performarjce. 
Principals who supervised the two groups of teachers compared the COP-trained 
teachers more favorably with other first-year teachers they had suoervised. 
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Axis 3 - The Product 

— t 

The children in the classrooms of the COP-trained teachers had a 
more positive self-concept, and their parents ranked their attitudes toward 
school more positively than did parents of children in the classrooms of 
the non-COP trained teachers. Although comprehensive achievement test data 
were not ob'tainable, on the achievement test data which were avail ablej^^^h^ 
differences were present, they favored the children in the classroeM^s^tl' the 
COP-trained teachers. Finally, the data regarding tardiness and discichlinary 
referrals were more positive for the children in the classrooms of the COP- 
trained teachers, while attendance data favored the non-COP trained teachers. 
^ + + + + 

In sum, \^ 

--where statistically significant differences were found on 
each instrument as a whole, in each case they favored the 
COP-trained teachers; 
--where statistically non-significant differences were found 
on each instrument as a whole, in each case they favored the 
COP-trained teachers; 
--where statistically significant differences were found on 
subscales of instruments, in each case they favored the 
COP-trained teachers; and 



-where statistically non-significant differences were found 
on subscales of instruments, in all but two cases they 
favored the COP-trained teachers. 
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The Meaning 

We found a^serieS of consistent, although often small, more positive 
scores by the COP-trained teachers, as compared with the matched non-COP 
trained teachers in the same schools. The COP-trained teachers possess a 
more favorable set of attitudes. In the classrooms, they demonstrate be- 
haviors considered to be the more desirable ones for children's learning* 
Their supervisor's rank them more favorably. The children in their class- 
rooms think; better of themselves and, with the exception of v^e score on 
one subscale, the children's parents believe those in the classrooms of 
the COP-trained teachers have better attitudes. And what slight differences 
there are in achievement test scores favor the COP-trained teachers' students. 

It is not only this consistent set of findings but their pattern which 
merit attentidii. In comparing the classrooms of the COP-trained teachers 
with those of the non-COP trained^ one finds two different teachilig styles ^ 
and two different student response patterns. On the one hand, the non-COP 
trained teachers engage in more teacher-initiated interaction -- lecturing 
and questions and short answer dialogue. On the oth^r hand, the COP-trained 

• ' 0'.-' - , 

teachers interact more direcfiy with their students, elicit more and longer 
responds from the students, and respond more to students' comments when 
they arise. This more accepting and encouraging classroom behavior conduces 
toward more student verbal initiative, fuller resDonses, and more sustained 
interchanges. According to the pertinent research, these characteristics of 
classroom interaction are more desirable, and correlate more highly with better 
student performance. Our own findings indicate this to be the case based on 
our assessment of the students' self -concept, parents' assessment p| their 
atti tudes , and their achievement — — — _ — ^ ^ — 
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We have, then", a pattern of consistervt, if often small, differences 
which favor the COP-trained teacher. These differences fit together in a 
coherent whole. 
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Summary of Differences Between COP- 
Non-COP Trained Teachers 



and 



Item 



Statistically 
Significant 
Difference 
Favoring 



Difference 
(But Not 
Statistically 
Significant) 
Favoring 



No 

Difference 



Gordon Personal Profile 

and Inventory 

—Cautiousness 
—Original Thinking 
—Personal Relations 
—Vigor 
—Ascendancy 
—Responsibility 
—Emotional Stab/flity 
—Sociability \ 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory 

-"Right" 

—"Wrong" 

—Overall Attitude 

Ryans Classroom Observation 
Record 

—Factor X (Understanding, 

Friendly vs. Aloof, 

Egocentric) 
—Factor Y (Responsible, 

Systematic vs. Evading, 

Unresponsive) 
—Factor Z (Stimulating, 

Imaginative vs. Dull , 

Moribund) 

Flanders Interaction Analysis 

Categories 

— Tieacher Initiated Talk 
—Teacher ResDonse Talk 
--Student Talk 

Principal's Questionn^iire 
--Factor 1 (Teaching 

Characteristics) 
—Factor 2 (Attitudes) 
--Factor 3 (Leadership 

Skills) 
—Overall 



COP 

COP 
COP 



COP 



COP 



COP 



COP 



COP. 
(iOP 

COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 
COP 



COP 
COP 
COP 
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Item 



Statistically 
Significant 
Di f iFerence 
Favoring 



Difference 
(But Not 
Statistically 
Significant) 
Favoring 



No 

Difference 



Piers-Harris Self-Concept 
Scale 



COP 



Parent Questionnaire 

—Factor 1 (Children's 
Attitudes toward School ) COP 

—Factor 2 (Children's 
Attitudes toward Activ- 
ity in the Classroom) COP 

—Factor 3 (Children's 
Attitudes toward 
Reading) 

—Overall 



Non-COP 
COP 



Achievement Tests 
—Grade 3 
—Grade 4 
' —Grade 5 
--Grade 6 



COP 
COP 



X 
X 



Absence, Tardiness,' and 
Disciplinary Referrals 

--Absences 

--Tardiness ^ 

—Disciplinary Referrals 



Non-COP 
COP 



COP 
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